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LETTERS 



Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names may 
have been changed 


Revolution, yes 

Arthur Bough’s letter (December 11) 
commenting on my review of The 
devil's whore raises a number of 
important questions, some of which I 
shall answer here. 

He objects firstly to my describing 
the English civil war period as a 
time of social revolution. Although, as 
comrade Bough says, the “commer¬ 
cial bourgeoisie was still largely tied 
to sections of the old aristocracy”, I 
must agree with most Marxist writers 
on these times and reassert their 
revolutionary character. 

In Eric Hobsbawm’s 1952 essay, 
The machine breakers’ (published in 
his Labouring men in 1964), he says, 
"... the revolution of 1640-60 marks a 
turning point in the state’s attitude 
towards machinery. After 1660 the 
traditional hostility to devices which 
take the bread out of the mouths 
of honest men gave way to the 
encouragement of profit-making 
enterprise, at whatever cost. This is 
one of the facts which justifies us in 
regarding the 17th century revolution 
as the real political beginning of 
modem British capitalism.” 

This was, of course, like all 
revolutions, a process over time. 
Just because capitalism became 
unequivocally supreme only much 
later does not disqualify 1640-60 as 
its revolutionary commencement. 
For if not then, when would the 
bourgeois revolution in England/ 
Britain be dated? 

Next, the idea that capitalism grew 
in Britain in total antagonism to the 
aristocracy and landlords is anyway 
wrong. Surely, Arthur is aware of the 
work done by Ellen Meiksins Wood 
in debunking this idea; see her The 
pristine culture of capitalism , for 
example. In this work, Wood asks, 
“What, then, is the dominant 
paradigm of progress and historical 
change? It can be expressed in a few 
simple oppositions: mral vs urban, 
agriculture vs commerce and industry 
... and, above all, aristocracy vs 
bourgeoisie.” I share her scorn for 
such a curious paradigm, since, as she 
continues, “it does not correspond 
to any actually existing pattern of 
historical development. In England, 
there was capitalism, but it was not 
called into being by the bourgeoisie.” 

As for comrade Bough’s suggestion 
of “premature” revolution leading to 
downfall, it sounds suspiciously like 
the Mensheviks before and during the 
Russian Revolution. Of course, there 
may be times for revolutionaries in our 
era to hold back for tactical reasons 
from attempting to seize power, but 
this and his argument that there 
are strong parallels between Cromwell 
and Bonaparte and the “degeneration 
into Bonapartism” of the Russian 
Revolution of 1917 is too facile. These 
oversimplifications do not help us 
understand any of these revolutions. 

Finally, Arthur’s conclusion that 
we should start forming cooperatives 
is off the wall: Robert Owen tried 
that over 150 years ago and look 
where it got him (mired in the muck 
of a windswept Hampshire farm in 
one instance). 

As such, cooperatives do not 
function as precursors for socialism 
or as preparations for revolution, but 
as idealist, dead-end failures. Even 
Ken Coates has abandoned the idea. 
Jim Moody 
email 


Poles 

Tony Greenstein cannot and will not 
see any qualitative difference between 


the CPGB and the social-imperialist 
Alliance for Workers’ Liberty 
(‘Beyond Zionism or continuing 
Zionism?’, December 11). And that 
seems to be the main motivation 
behind his article, in which he takes 
me to task for making all kinds of 
elementary mistakes and factual 
blunders. 

I very much respect the fact 
that comrade Greenstein has been 
involved in the solidarity movement 
with Palestine over many years. He is 
also much more widely read on the 
subject of Israel and Palestine than I 
am. But having had the pleasure of 
reading his piece I cannot say I would 
alter anything in my two original 
articles. I get the feeling that if I said 
‘black’, he would say ‘white’. 

I certainly do not buy into his 
single state ‘solution’, which simply 
reverses the poles of oppression. A 
perspective which, given the balance 
of forces, the comrade clearly no 
longer believes is a realistic option. 

So, whereas I call for a programme 
based on Arab unification led by 
the working class which reaches out 
to solve the Palestine question, he 
clutches at the dim and distant 
prospect of oil running out. When 
that finally happens, he hopes US 
imperialism will lose interest in the 
region and drop Israel. Only then will 
progress be possible. 

To me this smacks of despair and 
surely amounts to political surrender 
in the here and now. 

Jack Con rad 
London 

Futile 

Tony Greenstein criticises Jack 
Conrad for proposing a two-state 
solution to the Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict. Conrad sketches what is at 
stake in terms of the geopolitical 
history of anti-semitism and the fate 
of the Jewish people. 

The Jewish culture and society in 
Europe was almost destroyed by the 
Nazis in the 1930s and 1940s. Before 
that, pogroms had made a mockery 
of the enlightenment and the 
emancipation of the Jews from the 
ghettoes. 

Greenstein’s argument for a ‘one- 
state solution’ is simple schematics, 
typical of the mechanical Marxism of 
the ultra-left, misleading another 
generation into a coalition of ‘Marx¬ 
ist’, Arab nationalist and Islamist 
reaction against the state of Israel: the 
vilification oflsrael and its de legitima¬ 
tion. “No-one I know calls for the 
‘abolition of Israel’... No-one on the 
left calls for the destruction oflsrael,” 
he writes. Moreover: “Where Conrad 
goes seriously astray is in his 
assertion that ‘At its most perverted, 
the call for the destruction of Israel by 
the left in Britain ... blurs over into the 
kind of anti-semitism preached in the 
19th century by Mikhail Bakunin. ’” 

Yet Greenstein is once again caught 
as slippery as an eel and in bad faith 
to boot: is this not the same Tony 
Greenstein who wrote “Yes, I want 
the state of Israel to be destroyed” 
and called Zionists “Judaeo-Nazis” 
(Letters, July 20 2006)? Comrades 
may ponder the ‘any bent stick to 
beat a dog’ approach - devoid of 
consistency, but determined to pick 
up any rock, large or small, to throw 
at the Jewish state, and wonder what 
is going on here. 

Is there a serious basis to Green- 
stein’s mistakes or just bad faith? One 
key, I would argue, is a schematic view 
of history and the reductionist ap¬ 
proach of Abram Leon’s The Jewish 
question: a Marxist interpretation , 
which forms the basis of Mr Green- 
stein’s argument. Secondly, an undif¬ 
ferentiated analysis of the Zionist and 
anti-fascist movement in the 20th cen¬ 
tury, which led to the founding of the 


state oflsrael. Greenstein writes in the 
same letter, for example, that “Zionism 
was a movement of the most reaction¬ 
ary section of the bourgeoisie.” 

Yet a more accurate and complex 
picture can easily be found by reading 
Israel: a history by Martin Gilbert 
and The Marxists and the Jewish 
questionby Enzo Traverso - useful 
correctives to the misleading 
arguments of Mr Greenstein, which 
lead not to a solution, but, sadly, 
confusion and further futile conflict 
when a solution is, in fact, in sight 
Henry Mitchell 
email 

Greek power 

For more than a week anarchists, 
communists and trade unionists have 
been protesting and in some cases 
rioting on the streets of Greek cities. 
The bourgeois media has labelled the 
murder of Alexandras Grigoropoulos 
at the hands of riot police as the sole 
cause of the demonstrations. But it is 
in fact anger at the government’s 
neoliberal economic policies, 
high unemployment and expected 
education reform that has caused the 
Greek working class to take action. 

Trade unions have warned that 
100,000 could lose their jobs over the 
Christmas period This will inevitably 
create more unrest. The show of 
force on the part of the workers could 
have a positive or a negative effect on 
politics in Greece and Europe. On 
the one hand, the government could 
fall, ending the current wave of 
privatisation, and the workers could 
seize power themselves. This would 
give massive encouragement to 
workers’ organisations across 
Europe. Already, European youth 
have begun to realise they can chal¬ 
lenge the social and economic status 
quo, which had led to small riots 
across mainland Europe. 

However, the Greek bourgeoisie 
may now throw their support behind 
a rightwing, authoritarian party to 
protect their interests. If the Greek 
workers do not seize this opportunity 
to deal a decisive blow to their 
national bourgeoisie, they can expect 
to be themselves crashed. 

Callum Williamson 
email 

Third period 

I think Tony Clark (Letters, December 
1 1) slightly misunderstood my 
recent article (“‘Third Period” pains’, 
December 4). 

The article was not meant to be a 
detailed defence of the stance of The 
Leninist on this stage of ‘official 
communism’, rather it was meant 
to simply show that neither The 
Leninist faction nor today’s CPGB 
have ever evinced any particular 
attachment to ‘thirdperiod’ politics. 
Thus, it was disputing the opposite 
assertion made by the likes of Paul 
Hampton of the AWL and Kenny 
Coyle of the CPB. 

However, I do note that Clark does 
at least have the residual good sense 
to spot an analysis influenced by 
Trotsky and that was pretty much 
what the interpretation of the 
‘third period’ by The Leninist was, 
much to the spluttering indiguation of 
Hampton and company. 

Clark says: “P arker needs to explain 
to Weekly Worker readers how Stalin 
promoting world revolution through 
class against class was at the same 
time subordinating world revolution 
to socialism in one country.” Is this a 
joke? I ask because I am straggling to 
see how any intelligent person could 
describe the sectarian disaster zone 
that was ‘official communist’ politics 
in Germany in the early 1930s as 
“promoting revolution”. 

In terms of developing a more 


sophisticated analysis of the ‘third 
period’, that, with the future 
indulgence of the Weekly Worker 
editor, needs a fuller exploration than 
can be offered in a short letter. 
Lawrence Parker 
London 

Their solution 

Alistair Darling’s pre-budget report 
was astute politics from Labour, 
clearly positioning the party to 
the left of the Tories and Liberal 
Democrats. Without the fiscal 
stimulus package, there would be £97 
billion of borrowing, so the Tory ‘do- 
nothing’ proposal is hardly a solution! 

The dire state of the British 
economy is largely due to the Tories, 
with it now mainly dependent on 
financial services in the City of 
London (rather a problem with the 
weak pound and the City’s credibility 
undermined after the nationalisation 
ofNorthem Rock). 

The Tories closed down virtually 
all the mines, leaving perfectly 
good coal in the ground, due to the 
militancy of the National Union of 
Mineworkers, which had brought 
down a previous Tory government. 
They decimated manufacturing 
industry, also motivated by their 
desire to smash the trade unions. 

However, Darling’s claim that the 
books can be balanced by 2015 is 
laughable, without some sort of 
massive reorganisation of the world’s 
economy, on a c apitalist if not socialist 
basis. If us socialists don’t get our act 
together, there may be a capitalist 
solution involving nationalisation of 
all the banks, closure of tax havens 
and an international agreement on 
harmonisation of tax rates (for the 
rich). I believe Hyman Minsky (who 
predicted the current economic crisis) 
proposed something on those lines. 

A recent opinion poll has put 
Labour just 1% behind the Tories, 
which would give them a 20-seat over¬ 
all maj ority in the House of C ommons 
(rather undermining the argument that 
we are living in a democratic country 
me thinks). I’d prefer a hung parlia¬ 
ment, with the Liberal Democrats in¬ 
sisting on proportional representation 
(preferably by single transferable 
vote) to get their cooperation. 

The New Labour agenda of 
enshrining capitalism forever by 
curtailing civil liberties has not ended, 
as can be seen by them going ahead 
with ID cards and by home secretary 
Jacqui Smith’s dismay at a Europe an 
court ruling against keeping the DNA 
of people not convicted of a crime. 
There is still a battle to be won within 
the Labour Party, however, and its 
lurch to the left will give socialists 
inside the party renewed hope. 

It would be naive to expect to 
transform Labour into a socialist 
party, but we should try our best in 
that regard, although a sizeable split- 
off party uniting with far left parties 
and non-aligned socialists is a more 
likely outcome. 

Steve Wallis 
Manchester 

Sharpe pupil 

I will not argue the toss over what I 
and the Democratic Socialist Alliance 
perceive to be errors in your report 
of the closure of the Campaign for a 
Marxist Party, including mistakes 
over the attribution of who said 
what. Instead I would like to 
comment on what I think is the real 
tragedy of the CPGB’s and Hillel 
Ticktin’s relations, or rather non- 
relations, with the DSA. 

As Phil Sharpe said at the 
meeting, it was regrettable that 
there was no discussion of the 
rival manifestos on offer for a 
Marxist Party - they being Phil 


Sharpe’s, Steve Freeman’s, Hillel 
Ticktin’s, and the CPGB’s. I under¬ 
stand that Nick Rogers in his capac¬ 
ity as CMP secretary distributed 
these manifestos electronically 
to those who were fully paid-up 
members of the CMP before the 
closure meeting, and that was a 
good thing. But what has been so 
unserious on the part of both Hillel 
Ticktin and the CPGB over the past 
two years in which the CMP existed 
is their failure to engage in any way 
with the variety of documents that 
Phil Sharpe has produced in that 
period. Why should Phil Sharpe be 
the only one who critically analyses 
the others’ positions? 

The ‘think tank’ you propose to 
set up would appear to be stillborn 
because the forces involved are not 
prepared to engage seriously, 
including losing arguments. Phil 
Sharpe taught me that it is better to 
be serious in argument and lose 
than not to be serious and emerge 
‘undefeated’. 

If anyone who was not a fully paid- 
up member of the CMP would like a 
hard copy of Phil Sharpe’s manifesto 
document, they can contact me at 
phil@pwalden.fsnet.co.uk. Otherwise 
that document will soon be available 
electronically on the DSA website at 
www.sademocracy.org.uk. 

Phil Walden 

Democratic Socialist Alliance 

Reconciliation 

It is strange how just two words - 
namely, ‘two states’ - can have such 
different meanings for different 
people. For the I sraelis it is an empty 
phrase to disguise the fact that 
they do not intend to allow the 
Palestinians genuine independence. 
For the Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberty the Palestinians were fools 
for rejecting the Oslo agreement, 
because humiliating servility to 
Israeli power is the most they can 
aspire to. And for Tony Greenstein 
it is a red flag to a bull. Zionists are 
colonial settler oppressors who 
have no rights. Palestinians and 
Israelis can live together but only in 
a single, democratic secular state. 
Unfortunately neither Palestinians 
nor Israelis want to live in the same 
state because they do not trust one 
another enough. 

The CPGB approach is premised 
on the fact that where a solution 
based on class relationships is 
unworkable because of racial, 
chauvinist or religious differences 
the best way to tackle the problem 
is through the concept of the rights 
of peoples to self-determination. 
This makes it possible to start the 
process of reconciliation without 
demanding that either side give up 
anything they consider to be in their 
essential interests. 

If it becomes politically possible 
to reach a situation where there is 
enough trust and respect for them 
to set up two secular, democratic 
states, where Israelis can live in 
Palestine and Palestinians can live 
in Israel without fear, then they may 
just decide to call it a day and set 
up a single state. However, that is 
up to them and must be a free 
choice for both sides, not a matter 
of coercion. 

In practice I do not expect that 
there is much chance of a solution 
to this problem in present 
circumstances because of the vast 
difference in military power between 
the Israelis and Palestinians. Such 
a solution awaits the working class- 
led Arab revolution for a positive 
outcome. Which means the single 
state we want would stretch from 
Iraq to Morocco. 

Phil Kent 
Haringey 
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EDITORIAL 



T his 16-page issue of the 
Weekly Worker , the last edition 
of 2008, is our 750lh. We began 
publication back in 1993, intending 
to systematically build upon the 
achievements of what had been our 
fortnightly-cum-three-weekly, The 
Leninist (which was launched in 1981 
as a quarterly journal). We quickly 
made the transition from a single 
sheet paper to a four-pager and then 
to eight pages. Finally, in April 2001, 
with issue No369, we moved to our 
12-page format. 

Few organisations on the 
revolutionary left have managed to 
raise themselves to the point where 
they can envisage, let alone sustain, 
such a frequent publication. Most 
happily content themselves with a 
monthly or an even more sluggish 
rate. In Britain, apart from the CPGB 
only the Socialist Workers Party and 
Socialist Party in England and Wales 
publish weekly. (As an aside, the 
Revolutionary Communist Party of 
Britain (Marxist-Leninist) publishes 
a little A4 paper called Workers’ 
Weekly , which strangely, given its 
title, appears to come out less than 
once every two weeks.) 

However, the Weekly Worker 
is noticeably different from the 
SWP’s Socialist Worker and 
SPEW’s The Socialist. Firstly, and 
not unimportantly, the CPGB is a 
much smaller organisation than both 
those two groups. Therefore our 
paper has a narrower base from 
which to generate finance. 

In spite of silly or malicious 
rumours to the contrary, the CPGB is 
not on the receiving end of a flow of 
cash from special branch or a 
mysterious millionaire donor. Like 
the rest of the revolutionary and 
leftwing press we rely on hard-earned 
contributions from sympathetic 
readers and our own members. 
Money from sales and subscriptions 
are secondary in terms of finance and 
we get precisely nil revenue from 
advertising. 

Just under a year ago, we decided 
to give up printing the Weekly 
Worker ourselves, as we had been 
doing from the start. Instead of 
replacing our printing press, which 
basically died on us, we opted to 
have the paper printed commercially. 
Within months our readers and 
supporters had committed 
themselves to finding the additional 
£500 a month we needed to make 
this transition. This was achieved 
through new or extra standing order 
payments. 

Why the Weekly Worker is able 
to raise the necessary sums is 
straightforward. In a word it is ... 
politics. This is the really important 
difference that marks out the Weekly 
Worker from the Socialist Worker 
and The Socialist. 

Our paper exists first and foremost 
to champion the cause of revolutionary 
unity. Without the organisation of 
communists, revolutionary socialists, 
progressive anti-capitalists and 
advanced working class militants in a 
single combat party - a Communist 
Party - there can be no hope of 
defeating the capitalists and their 
all-pervasive state machine. 

The literary method we employ - 
programmatic consistency, open 


polemics and the honest reporting of 
differences - is inexorably bound up 
with the aim of forging a mass 
Communist Party. That means a 
party which counts its members in the 
millions. Principled unity on such a 
scale is possible only with success 
in an ongoing battle to overcome 
opportunism in all its many and 
various guises - economism, Respect- 
type popular frontism, Campaign 
for a New Workers’ Party halfway- 
housism, social-imperialism, national 
socialism, etc. 

We therefore shun the shallow, 
moralistic condemnations of 
greedy bankers that are hardly 
distinguishable from green or brown 
anti-capitalism, the trite editorials 
chastising Gordon Brown for 
not being Keynesian enough, 
the hopeless pleas for a ‘fairer’ 
imperialism and the endless official 
optimism served up by our rivals. A 
dull, unappetising and at the end of 
the day poisonous diet. Despite what 
the opportunists say whenever we 
criticise them, the Weekly Worker 
strives to tell the truth - above all, 
the truth about the state of our 
organisationally and ideologically 
fragmented movement and the 
mass party that is urgently needed. 
As a result we consistently achieve 
a level of income comparable to 
significantly bigger organisations. 
Hard politics plus frank criticism and 
self-criticism makes partisans and 
wins commitment. 

More than that though. The 
Weekly Worker has secured a 
relatively large body of readers. 
Circulation is currently hovering just 
under the 20,000 mark each week. 
Sometimes it is a little lower, 
sometimes much higher - we hit well 
over 40,000 a couple of years back. 
Admittedly this is tiny, when set 
against the mainstream capitalist 
media - we are painfully aware of that. 
But our readers are not passive 
consumers - overwhelmingly they 
are leftwing and trade union 
activists. 

We therefore, view those readers 
in a very different light to the 
capitalist media. The Weekly Worker 
is not designed to achieve easy 
popularity or slot into some 
marketplace niche. Sometimes what 
we say is deeply unpopular. This is 
hardly surprising. Week after week 
our collective of writers doggedly 
confront and seek to positively 
overcome the widespread and often 
dearly held ideas that divide and 
blunt the effectiveness of the 
revolutionary left - not only in Britain 
and Europe, but globally. Our readers 
are educated to carefully follow high 
politics, study factional manoeuvres 
and theoretical arguments ... and to 
think for themselves. 

There is another aspect to our 
paper. Production and distribution 
help lay solid foundations. 
Necessarily we collectively organise 
according to the dictats of a definite 
discipline - a weekly routine. And, 
taken together, our readers, sellers, 
contributors, technical workers and 
editors can be said to represent the 
skeletal outline of the Communist 
Party needed by the working class. 

Nowadays most readers come 
by way of the web - the ratio of 


electronic to print readers is around 
20 to one. The web has allowed us 
to partially compensate for the lack 
of personnel we are able to deploy 
on Saturday morning stalls, in 
workplaces, at demonstrations, etc. 

There is another criterion that has 
rightly been used to judge the Weekly 
Worker : the number of letters 
we regularly carry (and we are 
sometimes forced to cut them to the 
bone for reasons of space). These 
letters are, let me stress, real. We do 
not instruct CPGB members to mimic 
the wooden and meaningless drivel 
typically found elsewhere on the left. 

From the beginning our press has 
encourage dreaders to write critically. 
The result is that every week we have 
no problem whatsoever in carrying 
at least a full page of letters - often it 
is two. The importance we attach to 
correspondents is shown by the 
prominence given to them. Other 
leftwing publications either receive 
no letters or as an afterthought 
tuck them away towards the 
back somewhere. In contrast we 
put ours over the first inside page. 
This is more than symbolic. It is 
about actively wanting engagement, 
accountability and a two-way 
exchange. 

Naturally the success of the 
Weekly Worker - and we are far from 
complacent - provokes fits of 
jealousy. Perhaps the most stupid, 
but most revealing, accusation is 
that our paper is nothing but the 
“gossip sheet” of the left. That 
would be accurate if we specialised 
in reporting who is sleeping with 
whom or who is wearing what. But 
we hardly do that. Instead of 
sleeping partners and fashion 
sense, the Weekly Worker concerns 
itself with vital issues such as the 
economic crisis, the imperialist war 
threat and the inadequacy of the 
left response; the SWP leadership 
split, the Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberty’s social-imperialism, the 
need for the unity of Marxists as 
Marxists; theoretical questions of 
revolutionary strategy, a workers’ 
Europe, Israel-Palestine, a working 
class response to rapid global 
warming, etc. To describe such 
content as “gossip” is quite clearly 
a surreal departure from the truth. 
Those who peddle such nonsense 
certainly display both a profound 
lack of seriousness and an inability 
to grasp the left’s crucial role as 
the bearer of our movement’s 
traditions, history and hope for 
the future. 

Where next? We need to further 
enhance our paper by striving to 
raise the political level of articles 
and commission more non-CPGB 
comrades to write for us. 

Undoubtedly we will step up the 
use of our website - currently in the 
final stages of a redesign - to a much 
greater extent. Along with its relaunch, 
a new web editor will be appointed, 
facilitating a more responsive online 
version of our paper, with a better and 
more efficient archive section. Print 
and electronic are not really 
alternatives. They should instead 
complement each other - although 
with the print version providing the 
primary fuel or raw material • 

Peter Manson 


Communist Forums 

Loadoa: Sundays, 5pm, Diorama Arts Centre, 25B \fyner Street, 
London E2 (Bethnal Green tube). Study topic, plus weekly political 
report from Provisional Central Committee. 

December 21: Xmas Special. 

December 28: No forum. 

January 4: Study topic: Hal Draper and E Haberkem Karl Marxs 
theory of revolution Vol 5, War and revolution: ‘Burning down the 
emporer’s palace’. 

South Wales: CallBob for details: 07816 480679. 



Communist Students meetings 

Central London: Every Wednesday, 7pm. 07 522 4 0 8657; 
ben@communistsudents.org.uk. 

Manchester: Every Tuesday, 5pm, students union, 
manche ster communists tudents@googlem ail. com. 

Sheffield: Every Sunday, 7pm. 

07500 376795; sabbaghdavid2@googlemail.com. 

Hands Off the People of Iran 

Public Meeting: Saturday December 20, 5.30pm, Hen and Chickens 
pub (upstairs), 5-7 Flannel Street, Abergavenny, office@hopoi.info. 

Solidarity with Greek workers and students 

Thursday December 18, 4pm: Greek Embassy, 1A Holland Park, 
London, W11. 


Crisis in working dass political 
representation 

Saturday January 10, 11am: Friends Meeting House, EustonRoad, 
London. Called by RMT (www.rmt.org.uk). 

Capitalism isn’t working - what’s our 
alternative? 

Saturday January 24: Convention of the Left recall conference, 10am to 
4:30pm, Friends Meeting House, Mount Street, Manchester M2. 
www.conventionoftheleft.org. 

March to the G20, No to Nato 

International protests called by anti-war and peace organisations 
across Europe: 

Wednesday January 21, London: Anti-Nato/G20 activists meeting to 
mobilise for the April protests and counter conference. Venue: Indian 
YMCA, 41 Fitzroy Square, WIT 6AQ (Warren Street tube). 

February 14-15, Strasbourg: activists meeting to finalise plans for the 
April protests and counter conference. 

Thursday April 2, London: peace and social justice demo at the G20 
meeting. 

Called by Stop the War and the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 
Friday April 3, London: coaches leave London on. Tickets available 
now from Stop the War. 

Saturday April 4, Strasbourg: mass demonstration to protest at 
NATO’s 60th birthday conference. 

Sunday April 5, Strasbourg: counter conference. 

Further information: Stop the War Coalition, 020 727 8 6694. 

CPGB wils 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in 
your will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 

Ned edition 


There will be no Weekly Worker over Christmas and new year celebrations. 
Our next edition will appear on Thursday January 8 
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SWP 


All that was once 
certain now melts 

As John Rees launches his long awaited war on the central committee, both factions of the SWP leadership are 
coming under fire from sections of the membership. Peter Manson reports 



A ccording to Socialist Workers Party 
veteran John Molyneux, “a significant 
democratic upsurge is taking place 
in the ranks of the SWP” (www.socialistun 
ity.com/?p^3176, December 16). His comments, 
published on the Socialist Unity website run by 
Andy Newman - a former SWPerand now a neo- 
Stalinist supporter of Respect - point to the 
numerous contributions in the SWV’s Pre- 
Conference Bulletin (known as the ‘internal 
bulletin’, or IB) which are critical of the 
leadership’s top-down, bureaucratic method and 
the absence of democratic debate. 

Another healthy sign, and equally 
significant, is the fact that - at last - a small 
number of IB c ontributors are beginning to call 
into question the whole leadership strategy 
of the so-called “united front” - not least the 
“united front of a special type”, Respect. In 
reality, of course, Respect was a popular front 
and the SWP leadership has been wedded to 
the method of popular front!sm (the dumbing 
down of its own revolutionary politics within 
alliances) ever since the formation of the Anti- 
Nazi League more than three decades ago. 

SWP ‘democracy’ 

This new questioning of the leadership and its 
methodology has, of course, been provoked by 
two interconnected factors: the Respect 
debacle, culminating in the humiliation of the 
London assembly elections in May; and, 
flowing from that, the split on the central 
committee and the proposed ditching of former 
number one John Rees. The fact that the CC has 
been forced, kicking and screaming, to disclose 
its own divisions has opened up a space for 
genuine debate and provoked demands for 
increased democracy. 

As comrade Molyneux states, “At the 
moment the CC, being internally divided, cannot 
close down the debate, but I hope that once its 
internal divisions are resolved it does not 
succumb to the temptation to try to re-impose 
the old conformity.” This “old conformity” has 
up to now produced a “CC internal united front 
against dissidents, which has meant that 
differences within the CC are kept hidden from 
the membership, while any critic is met with an 
overwhelming rebuttal.” 

Comrade Molyneux has himself been a 
dissident, of course - in 2006 he moved an 
alternative slate for the CC, including himself. 
But he now has a number of objective allies, 
including some other prominent SWPers. 
Among them is Neil Davidson, the eminent 
author on Scottish political history, who has 
made the weightiest critique carried in the 
Bulletin , the only official forum for genuine, if 
limited, free speech within the SWP (there have 
been, as always, three IBs - one each for 
October, November and December - in Ihebrief 
period of debate tolerated before the January 9- 
11 conference). 

Comrade Davidson makes a devastating 
point in IB No3: “We constantly invoke the 
democratic freedoms of the Bolshevik Party, but 
actually have fewer democratic rights than its 
members did under conditions of autocracy, 
quasi-feudal barbarism and repression.” He 
goes on: “The impulse is always to restrict the 
debate, or even to refuse to admit there is a 
debate, in case the ‘wrong’ decision gets taken 
- the ‘right’ one having been decided by us in 
advance” - the “us” being the CC, naturally. 

“Unfortunately the attitude the CC has taken 
to avoid Ihe problem [of the membership taking 
the ‘wrong’ decision] is to suppress any debate 
beyond what it deems a reasonable level - which 
is usually about the practical or technical 
application of policies which members of the CC 
have decided among themselves.” But this 


Flow of demand is for democracy 

inevitably leads to “cynicism, inactivity and 
ultimately comrades leaving the organisation. In 
effect it produces the situation it seeks to avoid, 
except that the life blood of the party is not 
transfused into another organisation: it simply 
drains away.” 

Comrade Davidson claims, correctly: “Fears 
of a split in the organisation on the one hand 
and of malign external influences on the other 
have apparently led the leadership to believe that 
the membership are incapable of making 
decisions about the direction of the party - 
actually making decisions, I mean, not ratifying 
them in the manner described by Lukacs.” 

But this is hardly new. Davidson recounts 
how SWP founder and former gum Tony Cliff 
once talked about the necessity for “organised 
distrust of the members by the centre” (a 
perversion of Lenin’s phrase about how the 
party as a whole should operate a system of 
organised distmst of its parts). However, as 
comrade Davidson notes, “there is never any 
overall accounting or accountability, and 
attempts to secure it are generally deflected by 
exhortations not to dwell on the past, not to pick 
at old wounds, not to be inward-looking - 
because, after all, comrades, there are always 
new demonstrations to be organised, public 
meetings to be arranged, papers to be sold: move 
on, get over it. We never make mistakes.” 

But surely every January the members can use 
their collective strength and replace the CC at 
conference? Isn’t that the ultimate form of 
accountability? Not at all, says Davidson: “... 
this is virtually impossible, not merely because 
of the stage-managed nature of conference, but 
because there is no obvious leadership-in- 
waiting capable of challenging the CC.” 

In fact, the leadership is self-perpetuating: 
“With very few exceptions, most of the comrades 
who have been invited to join the CC since the 
early 1980s have been student and district 
organisers - in other words, they are drawn from 
the ranks of the party’s paid officials, whose job 
had previously been to relay the views of the 
leadership to die members.” 

While all this makes for a thorough-going and 
perceptive critique, comrade Davidson’s remedy 
is remarkable for its lack of ambition. He calls, 
firstly, for a reoiganisation of the CC, to include 


as many lay activists as party full-timers. 
Secondly, “We need to extend our period of 
internal discussion beyond conference.” His 
heavyweight motion, signed by 15 other 
comrades, criticises the fact that differences 
within the CC “have not been communicated to 
the majority of party members” and proposes, 
as an exceptional measure, that “the period of 
pre-conference discussion be continued for a 
further three months”. There would then be a 
“recall conference, at which a new strategic 
orientation and constitution can be agreed”. 

It is highly significant that the signatories 
for this motion are all prominent SWPers from 
up and down the country. They include Ian 
Allinson (Manchester), a member of the Unite 
executive; Colin Barker (Manchester), author of 
several SWP books andpamphlets; Willie Black 
(Edinburgh), who contested the Edinburgh 
South Scottish parliamentary constituency 
for the SWP in 1999; Pete Cannell, leader of the 
Stop the War Coalition in Scotland; Gareth Dale 
(London), politics lecturer and author; James 
Foley (Glasgow), leading student member in 
Scotland; John Game (Ixrndon), a prominent 
SWP blogger; GraceLally (London), formerly an 
SWP leading figure in Ireland; China Mieville 
(London), fantasy fiction novelist and writer on 
law and Marxism; Unjum Mirza (London), 
political officer for the RMT union; Ray Morrell 
(Home Counties), leading Amicus militant; 
Richard Seymour (London), author and 
founder of the Lenin’s Tomb blog; and Pat 
Smith (Edinburgh), who testified for Tommy 
Sheridan in his defamation case against the 
News of the World. 

Of course, within the SWP factions are banned 
except for during the three-month pre-conference 
period, but there is no doubt that these 
comrades will want to continue their 
cooperation, whether or not conference agrees 
to extend this period. 

The failure of the CC to admit to its differences 
and difficulties is a common theme within the IB. 
For example, Gary McFarlane writes: “The 
removal of John Rees from electoral work 
suggests that there was something wrong with 
his approach, but not until very recently ... has 
this been discussed. I guess there is good reason 
forthis: the restoftheCC went along with John’s 


disastrous approach” (Nol). 

Like comrade McFarlane, five Tower Hamlets 
SWPers, including Paul McGarr and Shaun 
Doherty, express general support for leadership 
policies. But they complain about its secrecy: “We 
were also unhappy that... the political basis of 
these tensions and disagreements has never 
been openly and properly explained or discussed 
with the wider membership. What is clearly 
unacceptable is for rows to take place on the CC 
over a period of months and then a minority of 
CC members to pretend that there are no serious 
disagreements and that it would be somehow 
harm£il to involve the membership as a whole in 
these arguments” (No3). 

These comrades have, like most IB contributors 
who have stated an opinion, come out for the CC 
maj ority and against comrade Rees, but it is hardly 
accurate to criticise only the Rees “minority” for 
covering up “serious disagreements”. Both sides 
conspired to keep their differences private. 

China Mieville and Richard Seymour call into 
question the SWP version of ‘democratic 
centralism’ and demand the opening up of 
debate permanently (something Neil Davidson 
has so far failed to do). Each SWP member, they 
write, “has every right to raise political issues 
and concerns and to discuss party direction 
directly with all members, including those who 
do not happen by quirk of geography to be in 
the same local organisation.” To deny this is 
“preposterous” (No2). 

The comrades therefore call for a “regular, 
accessible IB ” as “a first step towards 
encouraging a party culture of increasingly open 
discussion”. It should be made available 
electronically, not restricted to hard copies, as 
at present. This is supposed to prevent the 
details of SWP internal discussion ever being 
seen by outsiders, but Mieville and Seymour 
point out that the inaccessibility of the IB and 
other internal documents means that comrades 
often rely on non-SWP sources (not least the 
Socialist Unity website and the Weekly Worker) 
for their information. They declare: “The SWP 
must acknowledge that it is absolutely inevitable 
(and in our estimation a good thing) that online 
political discussion will take place, and will 
include our comrades ...” 

Other comrades are more tentative. According 
to Sabby Saga 11, “Clearly we must avoid sinking 
into a situation of permanent debate” What? 
Members discussing politics with each other? 
But he considers a relaxation of the current 
restriction to be in order: “Perhaps we could put 
the matter to the test by extending Party Notes 
prior to NC s and party c ouncils for a trial period 
of one year” (No3). 

Candy Udwin also wants to take things 
gradually: “The SWP has a good tradition of 
avoiding Life of Brian divisions within the party, 
where any minor disagreement turns into a 
faction or split.” However, “We do need to finally 
get rid of the ‘not in front of the children’ 
mentality and have an atmosphere where we can 
have honest debate that we all leam from” (No3). 

Elane Heffeman joins in with a call to “develop 
(rediscover?) the twin habits of criticism and self- 
criticism and of political debate - among 
ourselves and with those who come from 
different political tendencies” (No3). Not that 
comrade Heffeman has previously been noted 
for her willingness to talk to members of other 
left groups. 

Leadershipsop 

The central committee has responded to all this 
in two ways: firstly, by defending its record; and 
secondly by offering a sop. 

Why did the C C not tell the membe rship about 
the brewing crisis in Respect prior to the split? 
“... since we were playing for time [in order to 
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hold Respect together until after Lindsey German 
was elected to the London assembly] and 
therefore trying to avoid a generalised fight, 
knowledge of Ihe conflict was confined mainly 
to the central committee and comrades in the 
most affected areas” (No3). In other words, the 
CC admits it was prepared to play up to George 
Galloway and the businessmen’s wing of 
Respect for simple electoral expediency. 

However, Ihe CC then goes on to claim that 
its handling of the Rees split has been a 
“vindication of party democracy”. I beg your 
pardon? Even now, the membership has not 
been told the full story. The reason for the 
removal of comrade Rees is referred to in passing 
as part of the CC’s excusing the Respect disaster. 

The members are told that comrade Rees’s 
acceptance of a large donation from a Dubai 
businessman on behalf of Organising For 
Fighting Unions “brought to a head differences 
that had been developing on the CC ... It 
crystallised in the majority of its members a 
growing lack of confidence in John Rees’s 
capacity to continue in his role as Respect 
national secretary.” But what were those 
differences? They are fobbed off with “John’s 
tendency to personalise the conflict and a 
number of tactical misjudgements he committed”. 

There was also a “lack of confidence in John 
Rees’s willingness to cany out the party’s agreed 
policy”. This is merely hinted at with regard to 
Left Alternative, the SWP rump of Respect: the 
CC mentions the “lavish number of placards it 
distributed at various demonstrations and the 
apparent willingness of the Left Alternative 
national council in June 2008 to consider standing 
in the May 2009 European elections ...” And that 
is it. It is left to others, including the Sheffield 
district, the Hackney comrades and John 
Molyneux, to complain about comrade Rees’s 
failure sufficiently to disguise his displeasure at 
being forced by the CC to resign from the LA NC 
when it met in September. 

So, clearly then, the CC has been the very 
epitome of openness and democracy. “But there 
is no reason for complacency,” its majority 
informs SWP members. In order to further 
enhance the organisation’s democratic regime, 
the leadership is proposing that “conference 
elects a commission on party democracy” which 
would make recommendations and report back 
to the SWP national council. 

Incredibly, John Rees has allowed the CC to 
claim the high ground on the key question ofparty 
democracy. In his 8,000-word document, also 
published on the Socialist Unity website, he 
dismisses the CC proposal - not because it is an 
obvious sop, but because it is going too far! 
Ludicrously he claims that “a semi-permanent 
‘democracy commission’, especially at a time 
when the CC has been weakened [he means by 
the removal of himself], will become a House of 
Lords for the SWP that will review the work of 
the CC either formally or informally. It will be 
resonator for the kind of factionalism that we have 
seen in the current debate and it will be a step 
towards the kind of semi-professional CC that Neil 
[Davidson] desires” (‘SWP - where we stand’: 
www.socialistunity.com/?p=3169, December 14). 

“Semi-permanent”? “House of Lords”? What 
is he talking about? For comrade Rees, this 
proposal is part of “a more general move away 
from the traditional style of leadership in a 
Leninist party”. The fact that Chris Harman of 
theCC majority has apparently agreed with some 
of comrade Davidson’s extremely 
modest proposals is for Rees proof of the 
“dangerous course on which the CC majority has 
embarked for purely pragmatic reasons ... it is 
being made to conciliate critics, not for principled 
reasons”. 

Of course, comrade Rees is very concerned 
about his own democratic rights: “The decision 
to remove me from the CC slate ... was taken so 
late in the pre-conference discussion period that 
there could be no written discussion on the 
reasons for this decision. The CC majority has 
since rejected the proposal of Chris Bambery and 
Chris Nineham that it should produce an 
additional bulletin to allow for this discussion 
before Christmas.” However, he does not say 
that the CC has agreed to email statements from 
himself and Lindsey German to all members next 
week (I assume it is the same statement as the 
one I am quoting). 

Similarly, while comrade Rees would not 
normally favour CC discussions getting into the 
hands of the general membership, he is prepared 
to make an exception in this case: “I have always 
hesitated to take these arguments beyond the 
c entral committee. I remember from the internal 
fights in the 1970s that such debates can be 
damaging as well as enlightening. But I now 


think that we have no choice but to initiate a full 
and wide-ranging debate in the SWP.” 

He continues: “We all deserve a full 
examination of this experience. But this is not 
what we are getting in Ihe pre-conference period. 
And the debate concerns a lot more than 
Respect, and most comrades have been given 
no information about these wider disagreements 
... The personalised and restricted nature of the 
discussion so far obscures the fact that four 
central committee members (Lindsey German, 
Chris Nineham, Chris Bambery and I) have raised 
a number of issues that have resulted in sharp 
disagreements on the CC over the last year. 
These are: recruitment to the party, the SWP’s 
slow response to the recession and the CC 
majority’s failure to support the [People Before 
Profit] charter.” 

As John Molyneux points out, comrade Rees 
gives “the odd nod in favour of democratic 
debate” - Rees concedes: “I’m sure there are 
valuable improvements that could be made to 
the party constitution and to party democracy.” 
For example, “diminishing the weight of the 
apparatus and its abuse of the existing 
democratic structures” (such as, presumably, its 
refusal to publish an extra IB). 

And comrade Rees has suddenly noticed 
another defect since his demotion: “It is obvious, 
for instance, that the current delegate 
entitlement, where there are sometimes more 
people elected to conference than there are 
people in the room to elect them, needs to be 
reformed. But these sorts of proposals should 
be brought directly before conference.” 

Comrade Molyneux comments: “John has 
never seen anything wrong with the state of 
democracy in the party and neither, as far as I can 
tell, have Lindsey or Chris B or Chris L [sic]. This 
may be true of other members of the CC as well, 
but they at least seem to be shifting their 
position.” He concludes: “I think the question of 
John’s removal from the CC is bound up with the 
question of improving party democracy, because 
it is seen by the members as asserting the principle 
that nobody is ‘above’ accountability and that is 
why it is popular in the party.” 

Respect fiasco 

The CC has obviously had no choice but to 
admit to both the Respect debacle and the 
existence of deep divisions at the top. It writes: 
“The split in Respect represented the worst crisis 
the Socialist Workers Party has experienced 
since the 1970s ... The entire process generated 
big disagreements in the SWP from top to bottom 
and has left behind it a legacy of unease” (No3). 
The whole experience “subjected the party to a 
series of brutal tests from which we haven’t 
always emerged with flying colours”. No, not 
always. 

A number of members are highly critical of 
aspects of the Respect/Left List/Left Alternative 
fiasco. For example, Gary McFarlane writes: 
“The electoral intervention by the Left List was 
a predictable disaster. But what I find worrisome 
about that is that no-one on the CC thought so. 
Indeed, when I suggested at a North London 
district meeting that setting up an organisation 
a few months before an election with no ‘brand 
recognition’ and very little support beyond our 
ranks would end in disaster, I was told I was a 
‘poisonous cynic’” (Nol). 

The five Tower Hamlets comrades, including 
McGarr andDoherty, echo this: “... we were not 
realistic enough in our assessment of the likely 
outcome [of the May election] and it became 
anathema to suggest that we might not do 
particularly well” (No3). 

While comrade Davidson thinks that the 
SWP was “clearly right to establish Respect” 
and “also right, Mien the crisis broke, to take 
the action we did - including, in my opinion, the 
expulsions”, he disagrees with the form Respect 
took from the beginning. For him, “A permanent 
united front is a contradiction in terms”. 

He continues: “... Respect was apolitical 
party, which, by definition, must seek to 
intervene across the entire range of political, 
social and economic issues ... The result was 
predictably unstable and divisive ... this 
might not have mattered, had we attempted 
to win the non-SWP membership of Respect 
to revolutionary positions; but this does not 
appear to have happened in any consistent 
way.” What existed was “simply an 
unsustainable agreement not to mention 
certain issues”. 

Instead, “the logic of the situation called for 
building a new type of political formation 
altogether” - what was needed was “a ‘radical 
left’ organisation, or New Anti-Capitalist Party 
on the French model”. Note that comrade 


Davidson fails to call for a party based on 
Marxism - like all his comrades he believes that 
party already exists in the shape of the SWP. But 
at least he is rejecting the popular front model. 

Just as significant is the contribution from 
comrades Allinson, Lally, Marrell, Mirza, Bill 
Perry (London), Gill George (Hackney) and Pete 
GiHard (Hackney). They are much more blunt on 
Respect: “... it is not our job to set up a left- 
reformist political ‘home’ for people who are 
becoming radicalised in struggle, so we can 
enter it, with the distorted view that what we can 
do is at worst huddle together for warmth or at 
best debate whether we can do well enough to 
be a ‘player’ on the scene of bourgeois politics” 
(Nol). Strong words indeed. 

And they are equally forthright in condemning 
the leadership: “... we must recognise that the 
pull of electoralism goes beyond the individuals 
who left to support George Galloway. This was 
shown by the recent divisions within the central 
committee, where threats to split our organisation 
initially prevented the kind of far-reaching political 
debate which is essential in any period of crisis.” 

In reply the CC merely denies the truth of the 
comrades’ claims, without backing up its 
statement in any way: “There was not a pull to 
the right over electoralism. Instead we stuck to 
our principles” (No2). And that is it. 

Comrades Mirza and Lally come back again 
in IB No3. Demanding the immediate winding up 
of the “discredited (and financially draining) 
obstacle” that is Left Alternative, they correctly 
point out the only principled basis for alliances: 
“We seek to build unity in order to get agreement 
for joint action, not unity which involves 
permanently blurring over ideological and 
programmatic differences.” 

And they weigh into both wings of the 
leadership: “The CC displayed a united 
position in the run-up to the disastrous May 
elections, but the split became increasingly 
apparent to party members in its aftermath and 
finally came out in the open at the NC in 
September. It emerged that the ‘minority’ had 
threatened, implicitly at least, to split the party 
if John Rees was removed or moved sideways. 
This is an outrage.” 

Meanwhile, “The ‘majority’ ... feared a split 
and pursued a course of manoeuvres to sideline 
John Rees. It is not part of our tradition to 
reduce political debates to bureaucratic 
manoeuvres in this way.” It is not part of the 
tradition of genuine Marxism, but it most 
certainly is part of the SWP tradition. 

As for comrade Rees, he continues his 
defence of the Respect disaster - but places a 
large part of the blame on the membership. The 
CC was culpable only in as much as “we did not 
insist that every SWP member should fight to 
build the united fronts”. Also “we did not party- 
build systematically enough while we were 
involved in the united front” - ie, recruit to the 
SWP with sufficient vigour. 

However, “a significant section of the 
membership, while not openly or effectively 
opposing the perspective, remained rooted in the 
old party structures and habits of mind. They 
felt uncomfortable with the party’s evolution, 
critical of a ‘move away from Leninism’ and so 
on.” They were “unhappy that the SWP seemed 
to be forgetting the truths of revolutionary 
socialism, as they had been taught them in an 
earlier phase of the struggle.” Could it be that 
they had a point? 

Not for Rees. He makes it absolutely clear that 
he believes the so-called ‘united front’ strategy 
was, and remains ,j ust the ticket He criticises Alex 
Callinicos for concentrating too much on 
“socialist propaganda” at the ‘mini-Marxism’ 
event in early December, where “he did not 
mention the Stop the War Coalition, the charter 
or any other united front”. 

Turning point 

Comrade Rees states: “The SWP is now at a 
turning point. If the entire leadership group 
associated with the Stop the War Coalition is 
removed or silenced, it will send the message to 
SWP members and to the whole left that we are 
in full-scale retreat from united front work.” 
There is no indication, however, that the CC is 
about to ditch the STWC or any of its other areas 
of joint work (apart from the Left Alternative 
farce, of course, which must surely be dispensed 
with sooner rather than later). 

In addition, Rees slams the CC majority not 
only for its “lies” about him and his allies, but 
for not launching a full-scale recruitment drive 
and for being slow to react to the economic 
crisis. The CC majority has not been vigorous 
or enthusiastic enough in promoting “the 
charter” - although, as comrade Allinson points 


out, “Even Brendan Barber ... would agree with 
most of the demands” in it. 

Comrade Allinson also remarks that “It’s 
hardly surprising that the charter doesn’t fit 
the bill - it was launched at Marxism in July 
for quite different purposes, and trying to 
morph it into a united front response to the 
crisis just won’t work.” 

Of course, comrade Rees is able to point to the 
fact that “all important decisions taken during the 
Respect crisis were agreed, argued out and 
defended collectively by the central committee” 
and therefore it cannot be right to reduce 
everything to “the failures of one comrade”. He 
is right to say that “the CC maj ority need to invent 
a difference on this issue [running down LA] to 
justify their attacks on the CC minority”. 

However, while it is true that the rest of the 
leadership must also be held to account for its 
dismal failure to challenge the turn to full-blown 
popular frontism, it is absolutely correct to 
remove John Rees from leading postions. But 
we do not think that this should be effected by 
his former collaborators. Hopefully, the more 
principled criticisms coming from the left of the 
party will now begin to gain ground in a 
democratic groundswell against the entire 
bureaucratic mis leaders hip. 

Every S WPer agrees that the organisation has 
been drastically weakened. According to 
comrade Rees, “the party structure and the 
active membership are in a worse condition than 
at any time since the early 1980s”. For example, 
“Pre-conference aggregates involved perhaps 
a sixth of the membership. It is unlikely that total 
branch attendance is any greater on average. 
There is a division in the membership and the 
active membership is in crisis.” 

He continues: “The apparatus of the party has 
increased its weight in relation to the membership. 
The full-timers now often substitute for an active 
membership rather than being given a strategy 
to develop an active membership. This has, in the 
recent debate, created a bullying and intimidatory 
atmosphere.” 

Absurdly, comrade Rees blames it all on the 
current CC majority. If only they had adopted 
Lindsey German’s proposals for a recruitment 
drive at the time of the Respect split! And Mi at 
effrontery it is to pretend that the “bullying and 
intimidatory atmosphere” is anew development 
John Molyneux has been raising it for years and 
now, at last, a much wider section of the 
membership is also raising demands on internal 
democracy. 

But the CC and its full-time bureaucratic 
apparatus carries on in the same old way. Official 
optimism remains the order of the day. Not only 
is there an average of over 9,000 copies of 
Socialist Worker sold every week (3,900 
subscriptions are claimed), but the CC declares 
an increase in membership - officially up to 
6,155. In addition there are “just over 2,000 
unregistered members” - in reality, what Neil 
Davidson describes as “the Orwellian concept 
of an ‘unregistered member’” refers to former 
members, who remain on the books for two years 
after dropping out. 

Clearly the SWP is deeply divided at the 
top. Rees claims that he has a four-strong 
faction on the CC, as against Martin Smith’s 
and Alex Callinicos’s 10. However, the 
differences between these two sides are 
politically trivial. More about personalities, 
ambition, vanity, status, arrogance, grudges and 
ego than anything else. Respect was apopular 
front and the entire CC should take collective 
responsibility for it. And because it was one of 
those unpopular popular fronts it was bound 
to end in disaster, acrimony and widespread 
demoralisation. George Galloway’s antics on 
Big brother are neither here nor there. 

Nevertheless with the CC split there has been 
an explosion of criticism in the SWP from below. 
Most clearly from the left (unlike last year). There 
has also been some serious thinking by some 
and tentative moves towards the situation 
where an alternative leadership could emerge. 
Instead of looking for a compromise with Smith, 
Callinicos and the CC majority, the likes of 
Molyneux, Allinson, Barker, Davidson, Mieville, 
Mirza, Lally, etc, should look to themselves. The 
situation is certainly ripe. 

The overwhelming message is crystal clear: 
the SWP rank and file are demanding 
democracy. The democratic space which has 
suddenly opened up in the SWP because of 
the split above needs defending and greatly 
widening. Whether or not the rank and file will 
be satisfied with the CC’s democracy 
commission sop remains to be seen. Let us hope 
not Let us hope they are won to demand more, 
far more • 
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HOPI 


Assessing, debating 

and forward planning 

On Saturday December 13 some 70 members and supporters of Hands Off the People of Iran met in London 
for the campaign’s second annual conference. Chris Strafford reports 



John McDonnell: sanctions 


O ur activists come together to 
critically assess both short¬ 
comings and achievements 
and to plan forthe coming year in light 
of political and economic develop¬ 
ments. Mark Fischer (chair) opened 
the conference by explaining that 
Hopi has done well over the last year 
but it is very necessary to “up our 
game”. He wanted to do this in part 
by using the conference to strength¬ 
en the steering committee. 

Comrade Fischer listed the previous 
year’s activities. Hopi has held over 
30 meetings up and down the country, 
a successful weekend school, press 
conferences with Iranian students, 
going to TUC congress and most 
significantly the growth of affiliates, 
with the Labour Representation 
Committee, Public and Commercial 
Services union and Aslef, the train 
drivers’ union, backing Hopi. The 
website also came under scrutiny for 
being hard to update and to navigate. 
The website is now being overhauled 
to make it more dynamic and workable 
(look out for video reports of the 2008 
conference for instance). 

Comrade Fischer also said that it is 
important to sort out national material, 
as we are “only scratching the 
surface” of the support that Hopi 
could tap into. He ended his review 
of the year by stating that our political 
profile has grown within the workers’ 
movement and within Iran itself. When 
Hopi politics have been taken to 
conferences and meetings we have in 
general received overwhelming 
support. Our politics are “common 
sense for working class activists”. In 
Iran itself Hopi slogans are being 
frequently used. Comrades in Iran are 
delighted to receive support on such 
a principled basis. 

No illusions in Obama 

Yassamine Mather (CPGB), member 
of Hopi’s steering committee, gave an 
overview of the world situation and 
the situation in Iran. Comrade Mather 
was adamant that the “threat of war 
has not and will not diminish” and that 
it is important to keep building the 
movement against an Israeli or a US 
strike on Iran. This was something of 
an opening salvo against those who 
believe that the election of Obama has 
somehow diminished the threat of war. 
Certainly with the economic crisis the 
chances are that imperialism will 
become more belligerent over the next 
period - not less, as comrades from 
Permanent Revolution argued. 

Comrade Mather also stressed that 
nuclear proliferation was not the 
cause of the threats against Iran. 
There are those in the workers’ 
movement who are using the nuclear 
question to excuse Israeli aggression. 

Torab Saleth (Workers Left Unity 
Iran), moving motion 1, The political 
situation, war and imperialism’ said 
that it is only through our approach 
can we build the anti-war movement 
and that it is not about whether or not 
we need abroad movement. Hopi, he 
said, has shown over the last year 
that our politics can draw in a 
broad spectrum of supporters. If the 
imperialists manage to stage a velvet 


revolution it would lead to “another 
20 years of semi-fascist dictatorship”. 
Comrade Saleth also outlined 
the dangers facing the anti- war 
movement and democratic forces 
inside Iran (for the text of his speech 
see pages 8 and 9). 

The debate over whether the 
election of Obama, the economic 
crisis and the collapse in world oil 
prices have significantly affected the 
likelihood of military action against 
Iran was the most contentious polit¬ 
ical issue at this year’s conference. 
Stuart King (PR and Hopi steering 
committee) wanted to amend the 
motion to state that the threat of war 
against Iran has decreased and that 
it is solidarity work and building up 
a campaign against sanctions which 
should be the main area of work over 
the next period. 

The debate that followed on this 
was very one-sided with only three 
comrades speaking in favour of the 
amendment A large majority were far 
from convinced that the threat against 
Iran has decreased, let alone that Hopi 
should go into battle with such 
a statement. Anne McShane (Hopi 
Ireland) urged conference to look at 
the appointments made by Obama 
since he was elected. They show we 
can expect more of the same. It would 
be tactically inept for Hopi to state 
publicly that the threat against Iran has 
somehow decreased. No one has a 
crystal ball and can see exactly what 
is going to happen. 

The amendment was heavily 
defeated, whilst the main motion was 
passed overwhelmingly. This is a 
debate that should go on, and is going 
on throughout the Middle East. 
Illusions in Obama will evaporate 
sooner or later, so it is the movement 
that got him elected that we should 
look to and encourage them to fight 
for what they elected him to do. 

Time for a new 
movement? 

The state of the anti-war movement 
in Britain is pitiful: branches are 
defunct and thousands of activists 
have drifted away. On top of this, the 
STWC leadership is dominated by 


the minority faction in the Socialist 
Workers Party and the Morning 
Star's Communist Party of Britain. In 
other words, a clique that is actually 
thoroughly unrepresentative of the 
real movement. 

No-one on the left can deny the 
decline of the STWC or its cowardice 
when it comes to Iran. So what to do? 
Mike Martin (Hopi Sheffield) moved 
motion 2, which basically argued for 
Hopi to take the lead in reviving the 
anti-war movement by going around 
STWC. There was sympathy for the 
motivation but strong doubt about the 
politics. Hopi should work within the 
STWC, not set itself up as an 
alternative. Comrades said that it was 
important to build and participate in 
the STWC and get the ban on Hopi 
lifted as soon as possible. Comrade 
Martin’s motion was clearly defeated. 

Student solidarity 

Conference was addressed by Iranian 
student leader Behrooz Karimizadeh 
(Students for Freedom and Equality) 
on the history of the student movement 
and its current composition and 
course. 

The students’ movement in Iran had 
a long history of opposing the state - 
whether the state of the shah or the 
current state which was bom out of 
the post-1979 counterrevolution. The 
student movement has also vacillated 
throughout its existence between 
reform and revolution. However, 
illusions in the reformist faction were 
overcome after the suppression and 
murders carried out by the reformists 
in 1999. 

The current movement has less 
illusions in imperialism as well. One 
only has to look at the situation in Iraq 
and Afghanistan to see that US 
bombs will not bring freedom. The 
current generation of students in Iran 
is more leftwing and has a leadership 
which is increasingly composed of 
Marxists. 

Comrade Karimizadeh stressed that 
this movement acts in opposition both 
to imperialism and to the Iranian 
theocratic regime. The crisis that is 
gripping the world is being 
exacerbated by sanctions in Iran. 
Inflation is currently at 30% and has left 


Iran at the mercy of the IMF and a new 
wave of neoliberal shock treatments. 
He also explained how it is important 
to give support to the third player in 
Iran: that is, the working class and the 
democratic movements. He ended by 
declaring that our “internationalist 
duty must take precedence over 
everything else”. This was met with 
cheers. During the discussion 
afterwards Behrooz described the 
links between the students 6 , workers’ 
and the women’s movements and the 
collapse of Islam as a political trend 
among students. 

Workers’ movement 

Hopi has won the backing of the 
Public and Commercial Survices union 
and the train drivers’ union, Aslef. 
Over the next year we should look to 
gain more support not just at a 
national level, but also in local union 
branches and trades councils. 

Dave Vincent, who won the PCS to 
back both STWC and Hopi, opened 
the session on unions by attacking 
the nationalist sentiment that is being 
pushed with the 6 our boys’ sentiment 

It is through working class action 
that wars can be stopped and it 
is important for Hopi to spread its 
roots deeper into the trade unions, so 
that when the time comes for such 
action, it has already gone some way 
in winning the arguments. Comrade 
Vincent ended his introduction 
by insisting that the main enemy 
is at home. 

Comrade Mather outlined the 
workers’ struggles inside Iran and 
their increasing desperation, as 
sanctions throw thousands out of 
work or leave them without wages 
every week. She warned that the 
threats and sanctions against Iran 
are hindering the independent 
organisation of the working class. 

A motion submitted by Hopi 
Manchester and moved by myself 
urged a better organised presence 
within the trade unions. It is 
important for supporters to go into 
their unions and get affiliates. It is 
also important to have publicity 
material readily available. Terry 
Brotherstone, University and 
College Union Scotland president, 
said that discussions on the issues 
raised by Hopi has begun within his 
union. The Manchester Hopi motion 
was passed unanimously. 

Smash the sanctions 

John McDonnell MP who has been 
an active supporter of Hopi over the 
last year, moved the motion to 
launch a ‘Smash the Sanctions’ 
campaign submitted by Vicky 
Thompson and backed by Hopi 
Manchester. He questioned whether 
the threat of war had receded 
because of the election of Obama. 
Hopi should not let its guard down 
and he was “anxious in the extreme” 
over the coming period. 

Sanctions have crippled Iran, and 
the history of sanctions have 
shown that the loss of life can be 
massive. So it is important for 
anti-war activists to build a 
campaign against the growing 


regime of sanctions on Iran. Comrade 
McDonnell correctly pointed out that 
this campaign is not to aid the regime 
but to aid the people. The bureaucrats 
and political elites in Iran easily get 
around sanctions to do their 
business. It is the working class and 
ordinary Iranians who are suffering, 
and it is vital not to let them “suffer 
in silence”. He also said that he will 
work through his links with the trade 
unions and within parliament to push 
the anti-sanctions campaign and get 
as many people behind it as possible. 

There was a lot of discussion on 
the launch of this initiative. The 
sanctions on Iraq and Zimbabwe give 
us the opening argument. 
Sanctions against Iraq blocked 
surgical equipment and much needed 
medicine and this led to huge numbers 
of needless deaths. 

Charlie Pottins, a member of the 
Jewish Socialist Group and the 
Hopi steering committee, said that 
sanctions are intended to destroy 
production and drive the working 
class into an existence which would 
not give them the time to grow in 
political confidence. He argued that it 
should be the tasks of the workers’ 
movement where possible to engage 
in sanction-busting actions like those 
that have been organised for the 
besieged inhabitants of Gaza. Other 
comrades warned that it will be an 
uphill struggle. Sanctions are often 
seen as a soft alternative to war. 
Nevertheless, the motion was passed 
- once again unanimously. 

Beyond the 
Watford Gap 

The final discussion of the day was 
on motion 5 and 6, which sought to 
overcome some of the shortcomings 
of Hopi over the last year. Vicky 
Thompson, PR and Hopi steering 
committee, moved motion 5, saying 
that it was in the best possible spirit 
and wanted to see Hopi more 
accessible to supporters up and 
down the country. 

The discussion on Hopi’s organ¬ 
isational strengths and weaknesses 
was full of practical suggestions 
such as helping with travel expens¬ 
es and organising events to coincide 
with steering committee meetings. 
Motion 5 was passed with a healthy 
majority making motion 6 void. 

The day was a clear success. 
While the founding conference was 
dominated by the need to clarify the 
politics, this year there was a healthy 
balance of political debates and 
practical planning for the next year. 

A new steering committee was 
elected with many organisation and 
shades of opinions represented: 
Yassamine Mather (CPGB), Mark 
Fischer (CPGB), Stuart King (PR), 
Marsha Jane Thompson (LRC), 
Torab Saleth (Workers Left Unity), 
Jim Jepps (Green Party), Ben Lewis 
(Communist Students and CPGB), 
Israeli socialist Moshe Machover, 
DavidBroder (the Commune), Tina 
Becker (CPGB), Charlie Pottins 
(Jewish Socialists Group) and Vicky 
Thompson (PR) • 
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PCF 


And the winner is 
... liquidationism 



Marie-Georges Buffet: 'Progressive Front' 


T he 34th Congress of the Parti 
Communiste Frangais, held over 
the weekend of December 11-14 
in La Defense near Paris, saw general 
secretary Marie-Georges Buffet’s list 
for the PCF national council secure 
67.7% of the vote. This was quite an 
improveme nt on the 55.3 % support for 
the leadership’s motion in October’s 
preliminary voting. 

No tendencies are recognised and 
no factions allowed in the ‘official 
communist’ PCF, of course. No 
tendencies, no factions ... but the 
reality is rather different - everything 
is dominated by rival groups 
struggling for influence. Pre-congress 
policy resolutions are one thing and 
can indicate a general mood. But the 
election of leaders by the 1,000 
delegates is what matters and that 
involves deals and manoeuvres 
between allies and rivals. Behind the 
facade the real decisions are made 
behind closed doors.. 

Three documents had been 
presented to the PCF membership in 
October. With nearly 10% of members 
casting a blank or spoiled vote, 
Andre Gerin’s strange alliance of 
traditionalists and populists got 
2 1.8%, as against the leadership’s 
55.3% and, to everybody’s surprise 
(including their own), the 13.7% 
gained by the Grantites around the 
j oumal L a Riposte . 

Their ‘Strengthen the PCF, re-engage 
with Marxism’ was, compared to the 
other two, a thoroughly principled and 
acceptable document The rightwing 
refondateurs did not present any 
text and most of their supporters 
cast a blank vote. 

Although proportional representa¬ 
tion is not part of the PCF tradition, 
you might expect that the relative 
support for the three documents 
would provide at least a basis for 
elections to the national council. 
Nothing could be further from the 
intentions of the leadership, which 
presides over a delegate system 
designed to reduce minority represen¬ 


tation to a minimum. Local and depart¬ 
ment congresses elect so-called 
majority delegations with no clear 
positions to the next level and this 
method in effect eliminates those 
minorities unable to win a certain 
threshold of support - specifically La 
Riposte in this case. 

At the end of this process the hard 
bargaining began. Buffet proposed that 
a single list be presented to national 
congress delegates, including Gerin 
and some of his supporters, together 
with some refondateurs . To the 
disappointment of his non-Stalinist 
Gauche Communiste allies and other 
more orthodox factions, Gerin at first 
accepted the deal proposed by Buffet. 
His document’s co-sponsors felt they 
had been betrayed by their reformist- 
chauvinist leader, who likes to mouth 
‘revolutionary’ phrases. But at the 11th 
hour the ‘traitor’ was re paid with some 
treachery from the leadership: only a 
handful of Gerin supporters were to 
be included in Buffet’s ‘unity’ slate. 
S o Gerin decided he would present his 
own last-minute list in the hope of 
picking up more posts. His list 
obtained 10.3% of delegates’ votes - 
less than half of his October support 
from the membership as a whole. 

But there were two other surprise 
slates: the refondateurs rallied behind 
Marie-Pierre Vieu, a former close 
supporter of Marie-Georges Buffet, 
and won a handy 16.4%. And Nicolas 
Marc hand, an ‘orthodox’ bureaucrat 
claiming to stand in the tradition of 
Georges Marchais (the 1970s Soviet- 
backed general secretary), presented 
his own list, which won 5.6%. All 
three minority lists will now be 
represented on the NC in proportion 
to the final delegate ballot. 

So what happened to the La Riposte 
tendency, whose text had been 
supported by 5,419 PCF members in 
October? Even without proportional 
representation, it seems obvious that 
the Grantites should be represented in 
the party’s ‘parliament’. Some close 
Buffet supporters had spread the word 


that they would accept one of them - 
presumably the tendency’s leader, Greg 
Oxley - on the ‘unity’ slate. La Riposte 
did not put forward its own list, but not 
unreasonably requested that four of its 
comrades be included on the slate 
(2.5% of the 160-strong NC, compared 
to the 13.7% support it had won from 
PCF members as a whole). As well as 
comrade Oxley, the Grantites proposed 
writer Jerome Metellus and two 
prominent trade union leaders, Hubert 
Prevaud and Sylvain Roch. None of 
them were accepted and so La Riposte 
will have no representation on the NC, 
thanks to the manoeuvring of the 
leadership and alternative bureaucrats. 

La Riposte was not the only 
disappointed leftwing tendency 
following the congress. The hopes of 
Gauche Communiste of sneaking in a 
comrade thanks to its unprincipled 
alliance with Gerin were dashed, as 
Buffet secured a clear ‘circumstantial’ 
majority (divided on individual 
questions, but not on overall politics). 
That leave s two main winners after the 
PCF congress. 

One of them is Jean-Luc 
Melenchon, former Parti Socialiste 
leftwinger and leader of the newly 
established Parti de Gauche. He was 
an honoured guest at the congress 
and his proposal for a left front for the 
European Union elections next June 
was agreed virtually unanimously by 
delegates. 

Marie-Georges Buffet has advanced 
her own proposal for a Linkspartei a la 
frangaise - just as Oskar Lafontaine’s 
Die Linke was originally made up of 
ex-SPD lefts and the ex-Stalinist PDS, 
so her proposed Progressive Front 
would have a Parti de Gauche and PCF 
wing. In fact it fits in nicely with 
Melenchon’s plans. 

The other winners are the 
refondateurs , who did not even 
present their own text in October, 
remember. They are partisans of ... 
the very same Jean-Luc Melenchon. 
They put on a big semi-public 
meeting of their faction on December 
13 and managed to exert significant 
pressure on PCF delegates. Their call 
for a “unitary force of the other left”, 
the “left of social transformation”, is 
not incompatible with the unity - 
mongering of both Melenchon 
and Buffet. 

According to the refondateurs , 
“It is difficult but reasonable to 
bring together in a single movement 
communists, left ecologists, 
feminists, Trotskyists, republicans, 
‘altermondialists’, fighters for 
culture and popular education, anti¬ 
racists, trade unionists ...” It might 
be even more difficult for such a 
motley crew to agree a programme. 

Many of them spoke at the rally 
nevertheless - including a good few 
“Trotskyists”. Although Christian 
Piquet, leader of the Ligue Communiste 
Revolutionnaire right wing and fan of 
Melenchon, was strangely absent, 
amongst the speakers were supporters 
of the New Anti-Capitalist Party (NPA) 
such as, on the right, feminist and 
Melenchon enthusiast Clementine 
Autain, and, on the left, Jean-Philippe 
Dives of the LCR majority. Also there 
were Patricia Latour, a Gauche 
Communiste leader, plus a variety 
of Attac members and supporters 
of former presidential candidate 
Jose Bove. 

Perhaps the biggest winner of the 
lot is not a particular grouping or 
individual, but liquidationism itself# 

Jean-Michel Edwin 


Party books 



■ Revolutionary strategy 

Mike Macnair surveys the programmatic poverty of the post-World 
War II far left. Until the ideas of the early Communist International 
are re-interrograted, it cannot unite itself - let alone anyone else. 

£7.99/€12 


■ Which road? 

The programmes of ‘official communism’ were designed to 
serve those in the workers’ movement who had no interest in 
revolution, those who preferred compromise with capitalism 
rather than its destruction. 

Jack Conrad also deals with the reformist programme of Peter 
Taaffe’s group and lays the groundwork necessary for drafting a 
revolutionary programme. 

£6.95/€ll 


■ From October to August 

Articles by Jack Conrad, charting the rise and demise of the USSR 
from Stalin’s monocratic dictatorship to the twists and turns of 
Gorbachev’s perestroika and Yeltsin’s counter-coup. 
Throughout the stress is on the necessity of democracy. 

£6.95/€ll 


■ In the enemy camp 

Examines the theory and practice of communist electoral work. 
Particular attention is paid to the Bolsheviks’ anti-boycottism 
and their strategy for revolution. Vital for principled activists. 

£4.95/€7.50 

■ Problems of communist organisation 

What is the correct balance between democracy and 
centralism? Jack Conrad explores this thorny issue and shows 
that unity in action is only sustainable when minorities have 
the right to organise and become the majority. 

£4.95/€7.50 


■ Remaking Europe 

Jack Conrad argues that the working class can and must 
establish a fully articulated programme with a view to winning 
our own, social, Europe. A Europe stamped by the working 
class, which is ready for its domination and rapid emancipatory 
extension. 


£5.00/€7.50 


Buy all 6 books for £25/€45 and save £11.79/€21.50 
Delivery free within the United Kingdom 
Please send me a copy of: 


Revolutionary strategy □ 

Which road? □ 

From October to August □ 

In the enemy camp □ 

Problems of communist organisation □ 

Remaking Europe □ 


I enclose a cheque, payable to CPGB, for £/€. 

Name_ 

Address 


Email_ 

Please return to CPGB address 
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Iran 


War threat remains real 

This is an edited version of the speech by Torab Saleth given to the December 13 annual general meeting of 
Hands Off the People of Iran 



Israel: ready to strike, ready to provide an excuse 


H opi has always had a straightforward and 
frank position on the attitude the anti-war 
movement should adopt to US military 
threats against Iran, insisting on a principled 
political stand. I have to say that our experience 
of last year proves this insistence on principles 
was not in the least a hindrance, but a maj or help. 

Although Hopi has been falsely accused of 
wanting a ‘narrow’ campaign, my own experience 
- and I have seen it and heard it so many times 
that it is probably the same for everyone - is that 
most anti-war activists out there are already 
convinced of this principled approach and one 
of the main reasons why a lot more of them do 
not participate in the Stop the War Coalition 
locally is precisely because of the positions of 
the likes of the Socialist Workers Party and 
Communist Party of Britain. 

At the 2007 conference of the STWC these 
two organisations struck up a holy alliance in 
order to refuse us affiliation. Whilst Hopi and 
Communist Students were being treated in this 
way, the friends of the SWP and the CPB from 
the Iranian-govemment-fmanced Press TV were 
filming the proceedings. Amongst those who 
voted against us belonged to the Campaign 
Against Sanctions and Military Intervention in 
Iran, which was set up by pro-Islamic republic 
lobbies abroad - its representative here in the 
UK is a darling of the Iranian regime. 

So what was this sin of ours that brought 
about such a tragicomic alliance? Of course, 
a lot of falsehoods were spread by our 
opponents, but, contrary to what they have tried 
to make you believe, our differences were neither 
over who wanted to build a broader campaign 
nor over who underestimated the threat of US 
imperialism. Allow me to repeat again. We 
welcome as broad an anti-war movement as 
possible and with the sole and central aim of 
opposing imperialist sanctions and military 
aggression against Iran. So this is not what our 
difference is about - the issue is a lot more basic. 
In fact it is precisely its basic nature which has 
so much angered the leadership of the STWC. 
It is always the most basic questions which 
catch out those with no principles. 

Apologetics 

What we said and should continue saying is 
very simple: to build an effective and broad 
campaign opposing US war against Iran means 
we should not align ourselves with those who 
in the name of support for the Iranian people are 
actually aiding the plans of US imperialism to 
control and dominate the Middle East. Nor 
should we align ourselves with those who in the 
name of anti-imperialism and anti-US militarism, 
apologise for the Iranian mullahs’ theocratic hold 
on power. To this day, not one of our critics have 
given a straight answer as to why this statement 
is wrong. 

The leadership of the Stop the War Coalition 
in Britain says this basic approach is too 
complicated for so-called ordinary folk to 
comprehend. Nevertheless, inside Iran it has 
taken the form of a widely used slogan, accepted 
and repeated in countless demonstrations and 
statements - ‘No, we do not want a US war or 
US regime change; and, no, we do not support 
the current regime either, but are in fact already 
actively involved in overthrowing it. ’ Why is it 
so difficult for the STWC leadership to 
understand that the majority of Iranian people 
have already rejected both sides? A high school 
student in Tehran who was asked “So who do 
you want to win in this conflict?” gave a typical 
reply: “Neither! One will lead to military 
occupation and many deaths, and the other will 
prolong the rule of the thugs who are already 
occupying our schools and killing us.” 

If any one of those woikers, students or women 
who have to constantly defend themselves 
against the atrocities of the Iranian regime were 
as lucky as the SWP-CPB leadership in being 
able to access Press TV, I am sure the first 
question they would ask these champions of 
anti-imperialism would be: ‘You say you are 
against this war because of the death and 
destruction it will bring to the Iranian people. 
Then how come you do not defend the very 


same people against the death and destruction 
currently being rained upon them by the Iranian 
regime itself?’ 

Let’s face it; despite all the subterfuge and all 
the slanderous comments they have used over 
the last year, everyone knows they cannot 
answer this simple question, because even to 
pose it is too embarrassing for them. How can 
you discuss if a certain alliance is good or bad 
for any cause if you have forged it yourself yet 
are too ashamed to even admit it? 

This is precisely where our difference with 
these currents lie. All the subterfuge is designed 
to cover up the simple truth that within the anti¬ 
war movement they represent those who believe 
that against US imperialism it is not only perfectly 
legitimate, but even beneficial, to form alliances 
with the active supporters of the Iranian regime. 
In other words, they are telling us it is OK for 
them to form a united front with a semi-fascistic 
regime which was helped to power by the US in 
order to crush the Iranian revolution - the same 
regime which has been massacring all 
progressive elements in Iranian society for 30 
years, and the same regime which is right now 
collaborating with US imperialism in the 
occupation of two of its neighbours - but it is 
not OK for us to question or criticise this! 

All the arguments and excuses offered at the 
last STWC conference to justify the policy of 
exclusion were in fact nothing but a crude 
attempt to gag those who oppose the Iranian 
regime. Not only do they expect us to accept this 
latest rehash of the class-collaborationist 
popular fronts of the 30s, but also keep quiet 
about it, because even its discussion will 
‘confuse’ the anti-war campaign! 

No! We will continue saying - and this time 
with the voice of experience - the only thing this 
debate has confused is your cosy alliance with 
the supporters of theocratic fascism, the likes 
of Casmii or Press TV! By refusing Hopi’s 
affiliation, because we oppose the Iranian 
regime, the organisers of the STWC conference 
were in fact calling on millions of Iranians who 
have been struggling against this brutal 
dictatorship for 30 years - not to mention those 
who precisely because of this opposition have 
been forced into exile - to keep quiet and stop 
criticising the Iranian regime because it may 
embarrass the SWP and CPB comrades in front 
of their pro-Islamic regime friends. 

Didn’t we say then, if you want to kill the anti¬ 
war movement, just follow the SWP-CPB line? 
They haven’t even announced when they are 
planning to hold the next conference. On the 
other hand, just take a look at the broad list of 
organisational or individual affiliations to Hopi; 


or just go over the list of meetings and events 
we have organised up and down the country 
over the last year. Can anyone find one piece of 
evidence that apologising for the Iranian regime 
helps the anti-war movement? No! In fact, the 
vast majority of the numerous anti-war activists 
we meet not only do not find what we say 
confusing, but find it very odd that those who 
claim leadership of the anti-war movement have 
not even reached the basic level of political 
maturity to realise that it is at best 
counterproductive to enter into a united front 
with the mullahs to fight imperialism (or with 
imperialism to fight the mullahs). Is there anyone 
who can seriously argue that being tainted with 
support for the Iranian regime will help the anti¬ 
war movement? 

Reports from almost every comer of the globe 
have left no doubt for most of us that indeed 
the biggest danger confronting the international 
anti-war mo vement, not only in Britain but almost 
everywhere it exists, is for it to be hijacked by 
the pro-Iranian government political lobbies or 
the so-called Iranian NGOs abroad. Many of 
these, which were set up during the Khatami 
presidency and later disowned by the more 
hard-line faction, have been revived in recent 
years, precisely as part of the Iranian regime’s 
diplomatic efforts abroad They are now directed 
and controlled by the office of the president. And 
don’t for one minute think that it is only the US 
which has enormous funds. We have seen how 
lavishly the Iranian government too has 
spent money over the last few years to buy 
international support. 

They have recruited an army of ‘peace 
negotiators’, whose line is always the same. Yes, 
we agree there are problems with the Iranian 
regime, but who in the Middle East isn’t there a 
problem with? And, yes, this regime says it is 
Islamic fundamentalist, but it has shown it is one 
with which the west can do business. But the 
west must also take into account Iranian 
interests. Therefore the best solution is to sit 
down and negotiate. 

You find, amongst Iranian exiles, a strange mix 
of people from different backgrounds and 
political currents all singing the same tune - 
peace with the Iranian regime. Of course, none 
of them appear with a label on their forehead 
saying who they really are. Some amongst them 
may even be on the left or very critical of the 
Iranian regime. But the litmus test is precisely to 
ask them, ‘What is your position on defending 
Iranian workers, students and women against 
the regime?’ You will soon know who they really 
are when you observe the physical and mental 
contortions they have to go through to cover 


up their apologetics. 

Take George Galloway, in reply to a caller on 
Press TV who asked him rhetorically, “Are you 
aware you are appearing on a TV station which 
forces its female presenters to wear a hijab?’, he 
said, “As far as I am aware this is not the case”! 
Now you can imagine how confused an anti-war 
movement can become, if those claiming its 
leadership couldn’t themselves pass this simple 
test of taking sides with the oppressed, and, 
worse still, because they themselves know they 
do not pass the test, they exclude and slander 
those who do. 

Velvet revolution 

The second danger is, of course, the opposite 
one - allowing yourself to be fooled by the 
sudden enthusiasm of a whole batch of 
international charitable institutions and 
foundations in imperialist countries that call for 
democracy and human rights in Iran. 

When president Bush himself announces his 
undying support for Iranian bus workers, you 
should ask why it is that after almost 30 years of 
total silence on the plight of the Iranian workers 
at the hands of a brutal regime, all of a sudden 
you see regular statements from international 
bodies and institutions championing trade 
union rights and democracy in Iran? Look 
closely and you will see that those recently 
converted to the cause of humanity are almost 
all linked to various pro-imperialist institutions, 
whose role has always been to fight the 
propaganda war and build a network for a velvet 
revolution. Some are already stained with the 
blood of ‘velvet revolutions’ elsewhere. 

We are not talking here about a simple 
signature to a petition. These charitable angels 
ofUS imperialism give not just verbal support, 
but also material support - funds, venues, 
marketing and media back-up. We have now so 
many ‘free’ TV and radio channels that most 
have run out of things to repeat. 

In Britain this is probably not the biggest 
danger, at least not within the anti-warmovement 
- although it must be said that we now have 
the comical situation of a left group claiming 
to be anti-war which is in reality an apologist 
for Zionist colonialism. Well, if there is a 
faction supporting theocratic fascism in the 
anti-war movement, is it so incredible there is 
also a pro-war wing? 

Even if this phenomenon is regarded as a j oke, 
amongst us Iranians in exile this is indee d a much 
bigger danger than the first You can see what a 
recipe for confusion the above situation can be 
for the Iranian opposition. These days, before 
you can understand what someone is saying, 
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you have to know which funds they have 
received and from which country. 

Some, of course, fall for this charade out of 
desperation. But others do it knowingly - often 
they have never acted any differently. To them, 
the threat of war against Iran is like manna from 
heave a Now, they don’t even have to pick up 
the phone - everybody seems willing to come 
to them. The same International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions which didn’t give Iranian 
workers the time of day for 30 years now calls 
for international days of action. Add to this 
another fact and you have a recipe for disaster. 
The organisational disintegration that usually 
follows political exile has produced a myriad of 
loose circles and associations, each with its own 
set of private heroes and demons, who have now 
become the natural victims of such imperialist 
solidarity. Especially when coupled with 
financial inducements, free trips or even your 
very own radio station or TV slot. 

We now have numerous projects around a 
whole range of issues, funded from suspect 
imperialist sources, but managed and staffed by 
Iranian exiles, in almost every western country. 
For example, some left individuals are now 
“earning a living” (their phrase) working for a 
project innocently training Iranian women 
journalists or providing radio services for Iranian 
youth, thanks to funds provided by the Dutch 
government. This openly racist right wing 
government suddenly discovered the cause of 
democracy in Iran and donated *15 million of 
humanitarian aid to 11 such Iranian projects - if 
you recall, this is the same government that was 
jokingly referred to by the Dutch left as “fascists 
in Armani suites”. A year later it was exposed in 
the press in Holland itself that these hinds had 
in fact nothing to do with the Dutch government, 
but originate d in the US. 

OK, you may say, just another story of fools 
being fooled, but unfortunately these acts never 
remain confined to the few simpletons in the 
donor country: they actually endanger the lives 
of activists inside Iran. For example, a number 
of unsuspecting young women were recently 
arrested and tortured by the security forces 
simply because of links with such a project. It 
now turns out the organisers never told them of 
the source of their funds and hoodwinked them 
into believing they were simply signing up to 
free seminars and training courses plus the 
chance of free travel abroad. 

Or let us look at another example - relevant here 
in Britain, as their main character s are a cti ve here, 
and funnily enough, the darlings of both the pro¬ 
mullah and the pro-Israel wing of the anti-war 
movement. This is a group which claims it 
represents the ‘International Alliance’ of Iranians 
abroad in defence of the workers’ movement. 
You can guess from the name that it must be a 
total phoney, and it is. The number of committees 
they claim they represent is more than the 
number of individuals associated with this 
group! But the real danger arises when some 
institution like the ICFTU or the CIA-led and 
financed Solidarity Centre come to such deluded 
individuals and not only agree with whatever 
they say and sign whatever they circulate, but 
also flatteringly give them recognition and 
material support. They then turn to workers 
inside Iran and say: ‘Look how important we are! 
Look how we are mobilising international 
support for you!’ 

This is when it becomes dangerous. You 
can see how such people, even those with 
good intentions, will soon become the fixers 
and pushers of the future velvet revolution. 
Unsuspecting worker activists in Iran, keen to 
publicise their struggles internationally, can easily 
fall for such traps. When a group of ineffective 
individuals with no significant importance or 
influence have you believe they are some kind of 
ambassadors for the movement, sitting around a 
table behind closed doors and wheeling and 
dealing with the ‘big boys’ is then easily justified. 
It was no surprise when it was revealed that this 
self-appointed group of foolish ambassadors 
were actually giving lists of worker activists in 
Iran to their international backers and arranging 
meetings with them, thus giving the Iranian 
security forces ample excuse to arrest and isolate 
activists. The damage this type of link has caused 
is now a cause of major concern for the workers’ 
movement inside Iran. 

I can name you hundreds, from campaigns for 
human rights to trade union rights, from support 
for the religious minoritie s to the heroic struggles 
for freeing South Azerbaijan, from projects for 
the empowerment of women in Islamic countries 
to saving ancient Persian monuments, who have 
received funds from all sorts of dodgy 
institutions claiming to be doing good and noble 


work in the cause of democracy in Iran - a kind 
of support which the activists inside now refer 
to as the kiss of death. 

Not everybody advertises their dubious links 
and there is room for genuine mistakes. But for 
us the test to find out who is genuine has always 
been very simple. Just say, ‘Thank you very 
much for your support, but what is your position 
on the threat of war?’ You will soon know who 
these people really are and why they have 
suddenly become interested in Iran. Inside the 
Iranian opposition we have even tested this 
further. We now know who they are as soon as 
they question the validity of the question itself! 

New period 

For us, imperialism is the main enemy. At the 
end of the day a defeat for imperialist militarism 
will benefit all of humanity, but why should 
anyone think this somehow justifies giving 
up our fight against a criminal regime? As the 
economic situation deteriorates in Iran, we 
will witness a lot more clashes between the 
repressive apparatus of the regime and the 
mass of workers, students and women. This 
will require a firm and principled stand in the 
anti-war movement in support of the Iranian 
people. Where will the apologists of the Iranian 
regime hide then? 

It is with the above principles firmly in mind 
that we now enter a new period for Hopi. On the 
one hand, given the sad situation in which the 
leadership of STWC has plunged the whole anti¬ 
war movement, we must redouble our efforts to 
build this movement from the bottom up. If you 
wanted to say, just in one sentence, what every 
member of Hopi should be doing next year, it 
must be: rebuild local units of the anti-war 
movement. If the STWC leadership is not doing 
this or is running them down, then we must start 
building a lot more active and self-standing local, 
city-based units. We have already tried our hand 
at a few and tested the water in more, but we need 
many more and they need to be a lot broader 
than just Hopi supporters. 

On the other hand, the two major develop¬ 
ments that have taken place since last year’s 
conference - the global recession and the 
election of a new president in the US - make 
the next period very different. How do changes 
affect the threat of war? It can, for example, be 
argued that since Obama was elected on the 
back of a popular reaction against the war in Iraq, 
then obviously the next US administration will 
find it a more difficult to launch another war. 

This is a fact, but bear in mind this situation 
existed even before the elections. Even if Bush 
himself hadbeen able to carry on, he wouldhave 
found it more difficult to once again fabricate 
reasons and browbeat his allies into yet another 
war in the Middle East, especially in the midst 
of a financial crisis. Therefore, the difficulty 
facing the US ruling class if it wants to launch 
another war is nothing new. But let us agree 
that this is even more the case now than before 
the election. So does this mean the threat of 
war is over? 

Firstly, the current situation is not defined by 
just the threat of war. The war is already being 
waged elsewhere in the Middle East, steadily 
dragging in an ever increasing number of 
countries. Let us not forget, another important 
event this year has been the extension of this 
war to Pakistan. The likelihood of its immediate 
extension to Iran is, therefore, not the sole 
question which determines the seriousness of 
the threat. But even specifically in relation to 
Iran, it is well pass edjust being athreat. Militarily, 
Iran is already encircled. On the Afghan and 
Iraqi borders the imperialists already have 
their own armies and bases with a command 
that has gained a lot of experience dealing with 
local warlords. 

Furthermore, when the Israeli government - 
which with imperialist backing bombs its 
neighbours, kills civilians and imprisons whole 
populations - boasts daily of its ability to bomb 
Iran, it is obvious that at least one trigger that 
could quickly turn this threat into a full-scale war 
is already in place. Whatever difficulty the US 
government may have to start with would be 
quickly overcome if it could claim it is defending 
Israel. The Israeli prime minister-in-waiting has 
actually said so, while the next US secretary of 
state has openly admitted that this is indeed a 
likely scenario. 

In addition, it is a war which has already 
started in the form of UN sanctions against 
Iran, constantly bolstered by additional ones 
separately imposed by the US and EU - albeit a 
‘soft’ war, before the hard one, complete with 
not-so-smart uranium-laced bombs, gets 
underway. It could be said Hopi hasn’t done 


enough on the question of sanctions. Their 
devastating effect inside Iran cannot be 
underestimated. Already, inflation is running at 
around 40%, with unemployment projected to 
reach 30% soon. The recent fall in oil prices has 
pushed the government to the brink of fiscal 
bankruptcy and it now has to run to the IMF 
for loans to bail itself out. The flight of capital 
from Iran during the last year has been greater 
than at anytime over the last 30 years - a period 
which includes the 1979 revolution. But, whilst 
Iranian capitalists watch from Dubai or London, 
their political representatives in the Iranian 
regime continue to add to their instruments of 
internal repression. 

The people of Iran, the opponents of both 
imperialist domination and theocratic rule, are 
thus thefirst victims. After the experience of Iraq, 
you would have thought imperialism would 
have realised that sanctions will not weaken a 
vicious dictatorship - they actually destroy the 
people’s will to resist it. But should we really 
believe the imperialists when they say sanctions 
are imposed for such a purpose? Does 
experience not show that they are in fact a 
cynical move against the population, driving 
them out of the political arena, making them so 
used to misery that days and months of aerial 
bombardments later will not seem like too much 
to bear, and most importantly push them so far 
back that they are in no position to resist regime 
change imposed from outside? 

Regime provocations 

The Iranian government has obviously used 
this situation to its own advantage. Whilst on 
the international stage it boasts there is no threat 
of war and that neither the US nor Israe 1 will dare 
attack Iran, inside Iran itself leading activists are 
arrested, tortured and imprisoned under the 
pretext of “endangering national security” in the 
face of a foreign threat. 

Whilst, for example, bazaari merchants 
associated with the government have imported 
and are hoarding enough sugar for six years, 
they blame the wholesale closure of most of the 
Iranian sugar industry on UN sanctions and jail 
workers’ leaders for siding with Iran’s enemies. 
Whilst a few years ago we witnessed a turning 
point in workers’ struggles for independent class 
organisations, the vast majority of strikes over 
the last year have been about non-payment of 
wages. So the war is already going on inside Iran 
too, and is being felt by the vast majority of 
Iranian people. 

Another point we have always emphasised 
is that we should not make our campaign 
dependent on the immediacy of the threat of a 
military attack. We have always warned against 
the possibility of a deal. Anyone who has 
studied the Iranian regime knows that if it was 
possible for it to get some form ofguarantee from 
the US as to its own future political existence, it 
would capitulate and sign a deal tomorrow. 
There is already tremendous pressure inside the 
ruling class to do so. 

The next presidential elections in Iran will 
probably better reveal how the balance of forces 
within these ruling circles has changed But it is 
already being openly asked, even inside 
Ahmadinejad’s own governmental corridors, is 
it not an opportune moment now to make a 
goodwill gesture and offer the new US president 
a deal? Even some of the hardliners inside the 
Iranian regime had already stated, before Obama’s 
election, that if in exchange for voluntary 
suspension of the uranium enrichment 
programme the US was prepared to sit around a 
table and negotiate a comprehensive settlement, 
including international recognition, then it would 
be worth considering. 

The ruling cliques inside the Islamic republic 
are still in disagreement about how to react, but 
one should never rule out this possibility. This 
probably explains why at first Ahmadinejad 
writes a letter congratulating Obama and then 
two days later is forced to backtrack and 
denounce him. And did you notice the curious 
‘official’ protests of the Iranian government 
against the leaks of the latest International 
Atomic Energy Agency report to western media? 
This concerned the amount of low-grade 
enriched uranium Iran has already accumulated, 
which led to renewed speculation about the 
number of bombs Iran can produce if it enriches 
this further. Obviously if you were planning to 
postpone enrichment as a ‘goodwill gesture’, 
you would not want it revealed that you already 
have enough material for a bomb. 

Therefore, we have always said, don’t be 
surprised if the mullahs make a deal. In fact we 
have warned, be careful such deals do not lead 
to either international legitimisation of this 


murderous regime or the overlooking of the 
long-term military intentions of the US in relation 
to the whole region. 

US strategy 

Let us forget Iran and the mullahs for one minute 
and just look at the military map. The shah has 
come and gone, Saddam has come and gone, but 
one thing has not changed. And that is the 
constant increase in the number of US military 
bases in and around the Middle East. 

There is an almost complete circle of US 
military bases enclosing an area, from the north 
of the Caspian Sea to the south of the Dead Sea. 
The very term ‘Greater Middle East’, now 
fashionable in US government circles, became 
widely used precisely in order to explain where 
this military encirclement is taking place. This is 
not just an accident of history. This did not 
happen because of 9/11 or Saddam’s supposed 
links with al Qa’eda. The US has obviously a 
long-term strategy for control. Let us remind 
ourselves, this is the region which contains the 
largest global sources of known oil reserves. 

For 20 years strategic studies have been 
warning of the dangers facing the US by the 
2020s, when global oil production is expected 
to have reached its peak, whilst consumption 
continues to rise. One Russian military strategist 
has even said it seems the US picks a fight 
simply to fill in the gaps in its military 
encirclement strategy. There is more than an 
element of truth in this. Just remember the way 
it cooked up reasons to justify the occupation 
of Iraq. Orjust look at what it is trying to do right 
now in Georgia. Does anyone really think US 
imperialism will tolerate a military force right in 
the centre of this circle over which it has no 
control? The simple fact that there are now 
nearly 30 US military bases around Iran will 
eventually have to lead either to the capitulation 
of the Iranian army or to a military conflict. 

The threat of war has therefore not been 
removed and was never dependent on a change 
of president. Obama himself has not really 
offered any change in US policy either. All he 
has actually said adds up to nothing more than 
a simple shifting of a few thousand US soldiers 
from one military base to another. 

To sum up, although we cannot predict what 
the new US administration will or will not do in 
the immediate future, we can say with reasonable 
certainty that the current tensions and the threat 
of war against Iran will not die down in the near 
future. If anything, the current batch of sanctions 
will probably be further bolstered by new US 
and EU measures. Of course, at the moment, 
everyone’s attention is focused on the economic 
crisis, and this has also further changed public 
perceptions about the immediacy of war, but in 
the long run the crisis itself will probably make 
the threat of war a lot more real - not only this 
war, but many like it. Let us not forget the last 
major economic crisis of world capitalism led to 
a world war and 60 million dead. 

None of us are saying there will be another 
world war in five years time, but if during a 
period of global economic growth and relative 
peace US imperialism was busy building military 
bases around the Middle East, do you think in a 
period of decline, when its interests are more 
likely to be challenged, it will not become an 
even more blatant force of aggression against 
the people of the region? In the course of the 
coming period we must therefore expect to see 
a more belligerent and aggressive imperialism. 

Even inside Iran itself, the current economic 
crisis seems to have strengthened the hand of 
the reformist wing of the theocracy, whose 
differing factions are now trying to unite 
behind a common candidate for the next 
presidential elections. But let us not forget 
there is also the possibility that the same 
economic crisis, alongside the increased 
strength of the reformist faction, may also 
worry the faction already in power to such an 
extent that it may provoke an external conflict 
itself. Judging from past experience, even if the 
new Obama administration was about to soften 
the US stance on Iran, which it is not, the 
current Iranian regime may in fact harden up 
and become more provocative. 

We therefore insist once again that the 
threat is real, it is already there and it is being 
used against the Iranian people on a daily 
basis. We must not only continue to campaign 
and mobilise against this threat and demand 
an immediate and unconditional withdrawal of 
all imperialist forces from the region, but 
further increase our efforts to oppose 
imperialist sanctions - sanctions which hurt 
most of all those who are the only real force 
for change • 
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DISCUSSION 


Rediscovering Lenin 

Lars T Lih is an acclaimed scholar living in Canada. Ben Lewis spoke to him about his book, Lenin 
rediscovered: What is to be done? ’in context (2006) and some of the questions it raises for the left in 
understanding its own history and tradition 



O ne of the themes of Lenin rediscovered 
was Lenin’s closeness to Karl Kautsky. 
I argued that What is to be done? 
(WLTBD ) did not represent any sort of break 
with the Kautsky outlook. Naturally, this point 
has been challenged, in particular by the 
Socialist Workers Party’s John Molyneux and 
Chris Harman. They respond something as 
follows: ‘yes, it’s true, Lenin himself was not 
at this time (1902) aware that he differed in 
fundamental ways from Kautsky. Only in 1914 
did the scales fall from Lenin’s eyes. At this 
point, he realised how fundamentally his 
outlook differed from Kautskyism and from 
Second International Marxism in general.’ 

No doubt my critics are justified in 
challenging me on this point, since my book 
did not take the story past 1904. Nevertheless, 
it has always been my view that Lenin saw 
Kautsky after 1914 as a renegade , that is, 
someone who renounces their earlier correct 
outlook. In order to settle this question with 
data in my hand, I undertook to collect all the 
references by Lenin after the outbreak of war 
in 1914 to “Kautsky when he was a Marxist” (a 
phrase often used by Lenin). There are a great 
many of these references, and they settle the 
question once and for all. Lenin did not 
renounce Kautsky’s pre-war writings - in fact, 
he made clear his continuing high admiration 
for them. His denunciation of kautskianstvo 
was aimed at Kautsky’s conduct after the 
outbreak of war, when (according to Lenin) he 
used revolutionary-sounding phrases to cover 
up a de facto alliance with opportunism. 

Once we get this stumbling block out of the 
way - that is, the notion that somehow Lenin 
disowned his earlier approval of Kautsky’s 
writing - we can start investigating the frill 
extent of Lenin’s relations with Kautsky. And 
this proves to be such a fascinating story that 
I am thinking of devoting an entire book to the 
subject. The nature of the relationship changed 
over the years, so I will look briefly at each 
decade in Lenin’s career. 

In the first decade (1894-1904), Kautsky is 
most important for Lenin as the spokesman for 
the basic outlook of international social 
democracy. This is the aspect that is examined 
in Lenin rediscovered. Perhaps most basic here 
is the merger formula: “Social democracy is the 
mergerof socialism and the worker movement.” 
This formula served both as a definition of the 
mission of social democracy and as a template 
for a history of the origins of Marx-based 
social democracy. And here arises a 
misunderstanding that is reflected in your 
questions, one that I wish I had dealt with 
more effectively. 

At times, Kautsky is paraphrased as 
asserting that “socialism is a science”. But if 
you look closer at the actual text, you will see 
that Kautsky is referring to “modem socialism”, 
a common label in this period for ‘scientific 
socialism’: that is, Marxism. This is the 
socialism that is a science and, as such, was 
born in the heads of members of the bourgeois 
intelligentsia: to wit, Marx and Engels. Kautsky 
does not argue that socialism in general is a 
science - in fact, the merit of Marx and Engels 
is that they made it one. 

Socialism in general has many points of 
origin, including with many workers. Kautsky 
wrote about the origins of social democracy 
often enough, so that there is no doubt about 
his views. Unfortunately, most people deduce 
his views solely from the passage cited by Lenin 
in WLTBD- apassage in which Kautsky is mainly 
interested in making a separate, if related, point 
(to wit, there is no direct or automatic correlation 
between the level of capitalist development and 
the level of socialist awareness among the 
workers). From this arises the common criticism: 
Kautsky (and by extension Lenin) overlooks the 
interaction between theory and practice, 
Kautsky sees the origin of socialism in entire 
isolation from the class struggle, etc. 


Vladimir Lenin: Erfurlist 

In reality, no criticism of Kautsky’s actual 
historical views is less accurate than this one. 
When Kautsky himself unpacks his formula in 
his historical accounts of the European 
socialist movement - and there are more than 
a few of such accounts - he stresses the 
interaction between the various social 
components that coalesced in Marxist social 
democracy. In fact, Marx is almost presented 
as someone who merely synthesised the many 
theories and approaches swirling around 
in his day. Also, Kautsky himself strongly 
emphasises that even if a worker movement 
rejects Marx, they sooner or later will accept 
the need for socialism and will take power to 
put it into effect. I cannot delve deeper into this 
topic now, so I’ll just refer to pages 82-87 in 
Lenin rediscovered , where I summarise one 
such discussion by Kautsky. 

Another misunderstanding arises from 
Lenin’s polemics against Martov after the 2nd 
Congress off the Russian Social Democratic 
Labour Party. Lenin said that Martov’s 
definition of a party member showed that he 
didn’t understand the distinction between 
party and class. From this there has arisen the 
idea that Kautsky did not understand this 
distinction. In reality, neither Martov nor even 
less Kautsky had any trouble distinguishing 
party and class. This is a non-issue. 

There is a view that the split in 1903 “led Lenin 
to a clean break with Kautsky and the ‘German 
model’”. I disagree with this, but, more to the 
point, Lenin disagreed with it Let me make a 
larger contrast. Commentators on Lenin 
seemed compelled to find ruptures, turning 
points, clean breaks and so on, although, of 
course, there is no agreement about what these 
were. On the other hand, when Lenin discussed 
his own views, he almost always stressed their 
continuity and the apostasy of those opposed 
to him. They were the ones making clean or 
messy breaks, not he. 

Lenin’s second decade, 1904-14, was the one 
in which Bolshevism as such was developed. 
Although Kautsky sided with the Mensheviks 
at the very beginning of the party split (not for 
ideological reasons, but because he thought 
Lenin was personally responsible for the split), 
it soon became clear that, when it came to the 


issues that really divided the two factions - the 
different readings of the class forces in Russia 
- Kautsky sided entirely with the Bolsheviks. 
So much so that Kautsky became a sort of 
honorary Bolshevik. If you want to get an idea 
of Kautsky’s role during this period, read 
Lenin’s generous and (more to the point) 
accurate description at the beginning of the 
section on Kautsky in State and revolution. 

Kautsky continued to be important for Lenin 
in his third decade (1914-24). By the way, 
Kautsky was regarded as part of the radical 
wing of the party at least until 1910, when he 
and Rosa Luxemburg fell out. At that time, 
Lenin sided with Kautsky (and I don’t think he 
ever changed his mind about who was right in 
1910). As against Luxemburg, Kautsky said 
that the socialist party should not act as if a 
revolutionary situation existed when it didn’t, 
but that a revolutionary situation was sure to 
come very soon. From Lenin’s point of view, 
the very revolutionary situation that Kautsky 
had predicted did in fact come to pass in 1914. 
He was therefore infuriated with Kautsky when 
the latter did not act as he had promised. But 
again, this anger was a sign of Lenin’s loyalty 
to what had once been the shared outlook of 
the two men. As I put it once, Lenin hated 
Kautsky because he loved Kautsky’s books. 

After 1914, Lenin identified Kautsky with 
“the centre”, but this was a description of 
Kautsky’s wartime position between the 
“social chauvinists” and revolutionary leftists 
such as himself. In general, the word ‘centre’ 
when applied to socialist politics at this time 
obscures more than it illuminates. 

But Kautsky’s positive influence on Lenin 
does not end even in 1914. Indeed, there were 
still many twists and turns to come in this story, 
and I have not worked them all out yet So I 
will conclude with a brief observation about 
1917. In one sense, it is true that Lenin and the 
Bolsheviks shifted their tactics and focus all 
the time from 1903 to 1917, but this should not 
let us overlook the underlying unity. The 
Bolshevik analysis of the situation in Russia 
was a fairly stable and coherent one: in the 
upcoming revolution for political freedom, the 
proletariat should become the leading force by 
wresting influence over the peasantry away 


from the liberal bourgeoisie. (As earlier 
mentioned, Kautsky fully agreed and gave a 
classic exposition of this tactic in his article, 
‘Prospects and driving forces of the 
revolution’, which is available in English.) The 
Bolsheviks certainly did not abandon this 
perspective in 1917, even though they added 
other goals. In fact, the outcome of the 
revolution and the civil war can be taken as a 
massive vindication of this tactic. 

In 1914, Lenin did not change his outlook, 
but he did shift his main focus from Russia 
to Europe as a whole, and therefore from 
democratic revolution to socialist revolution. 
At this time, he thought of these two 
revolutions as linked, but separate: “The task 
of the proletariat in Russia is to carry out the 
bourgeois democratic revolution in Russia to 
the end [do kontsa ], in order to ignite the 
socialist revolution in Europe” (October 1915 - 
VI Lenin CWV ol 21, Moscow 1977,pp401-4). 

Finally, in 1917 Lenin added another goal: 
“steps toward socialism” in Russia itself, 
without waiting for the international revolution. 
(I believe that Kautsky played a role even here, 
but I know this will be controversial, so I’ll wait 
until I can put across the evidence more 
completely.) Thus by 1917 Lenin’s outlook had 
three major strata: “old Bolshevism”, left 
Zimmerwald and “steps toward socialism”. 

These strata are reflected in the principal 
points of his 1917 platform: land to the 
peasants (from pre-war Bolshevism), 
democratic peace and/or revolutionary war 
(from wartime left Zimmerwald) and state 
regulation of the collapsing economy (from the 
new note of “steps toward socialism”). So, at 
this point in my thinking, I tend to see Lenin as 
adding on new perspectives rather than 
fundamentally changing his older ones. That 
is to say, he didn’t junk the minimum-maximum 
distinction, but he simply argued that, under 
the circumstances prevailing in Russia, they 
could be accomplished in tandem. Lenin’s work 
of late 1918, Renegade Kautsky and the 
proletarian revolution , argues in this way. 
Note particularly the passage in which he says 
that, even if it turns out Russia was not ready for 
socialist transformation, the proletariat was 
justified in taking power to complete the 
democratic revolution (VILenin CWV ol 28,p304). 

Other candidates have been put forward for 
the role of the catalyst in Lenin’s thinking in 
the years 1914-17 - Trotsky, Hegel, Bukharin 
among others. I put my money on the candidate 
with whom Lenin was explicitly engaged, 
the candidate whose views he repeatedly 
endorsed: namely, Karl Kautsky. 

One final point. The SPD model certainly 
did not become irrelevant even during the 
revolution or after the Bolsheviks took power. 
One central feature of the Soviet state is taken 
directly from SPD practice: namely, the 
permanent campaign of agitation and 
propaganda. Now that the party controlled the 
state, it could carry out even vaster campaigns 
and could eliminate the competition, creating 
what I call “state monopoly campaignism”. A 
classic study of the SPD is The alternative 
culture by Vernon Lidtke. The book describes 
how the SPD used everything from an 
extensive party press to choral singing 
societies in order to inculcate the proper 
socialist outlook. In many ways, the Soviet 
Union is the SPD writ large, and Lidtke’s title 
could be used for a study of the Soviet era. 

Bread 

I came to the writing of Lenin rediscovered by 
a somewhat circuitous route. My first book, 
based on my PhD thesis, was Bread and 
authority in Russia, 1914-1921 (1990). This 
study examined the enormous impact of bread 
shortages on the policies and politics of all 
governments during this ‘time of troubles’: 
the tsarist government, the provisional 
government and the Bolsheviks. 
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I came to the conclusion that Bolshevik 
food-supply policies resulted much more from 
honest attempts to cope with the crisis than 
from ideological delusion. This got me 
interested in the whole subject of so-called war 
communism, when (according to many writers 
of all ideological persuasions) the Bolsheviks 
were supposed to have gone right off the rails 
and conned themselves into thinking that the 
ruined Russia of 1920 was a socialist paradise. 
I devoted a number of articles to refuting this 
myth and showing that the Bolsheviks were 
not clinically insane, but fully understood that 
the devastation of the civil war had set back 
socialist transformation. 

These scattered articles have not had 
the impact I would have liked (although I’m 
glad to see that you mention ‘The mystery of 
the ABC’, my article about The ABC of 
communism, a fundamental Bolshevik textbook 
published in 1919), and I hope to make the case 
in book form some time soon. 

In any event, this research got me interested 
in the Bolshevik outlook in general. At this 
point, I was not interested in Lenin per se , but 
Bolshevism in general. Whatl call the textbook 
interpretation of What is to be done? was 
therefore merely an obstacle on my way to 
giving an accurate portrayal of the Bolshevik 
outlook after the revolution. My first thought 
was: I’ll have to put a paragraph into 
my account warning the reader against 
misconceptions arising from WITBD. Then I 
thought, well, the issues are complicated, I’d 
better devote a chapter to the topic. 

Probably I would have stayed at that level 
without the prodding of Sebastian Bud gen 
from the journal Historical Materialism. He 
originally asked for a new translation, but I felt 
a translation would not be useful without a full 
commentary. In order to write the commentary, 
I felt obliged to read everything mentioned by 
Lenin in his book. I began to discover that, 
despite WITBD' s notoriety, there is actually 
very little out there that could be called genuine 
historical analysis of the book. And so the 
whole thing ballooned, since the story I was 
getting from my material was so fundamentally 
different from the story about Lenin found in 
the textbooks. 

At this point, I would like to express my great 
appreciation of the people at Historical 
Materialism , especially Sebastian Budgen, of 
Brill (publishers of the hardback), and of 
Haymarket Press (publishers of the paperback). 
In today’s economic and academic climate, it 
took courage to support a semi-mad scholar 
who was intent on writing a fundamental work, 
length no object. The new paperback edition 
makes the book somewhat more affordable for 
individual purchase, and furthermore, it has a 
snazzy, colourful cover. For readers wondering 
about purchasing the book, let me say that its 
length is partly due to the fact that it locates 
Lenin within a much wider panorama of 
what one reviewer (Anna Krylova) called 
“Eurorussian social democracy”. 

Let me briefly mention four basic themes of 
the book. First, I describe Lenin as a “Russian 
Erfurtian”. “Erfurtianism” is my own coinage, 
but I think that any informed observer before 
World War I would have found it instantly 
intelligible. It is a complex concept that 
combines the aims of the Erfurt programme 
adopted by the German party in 1892, the 
authoritative commentary on those aims by 
Kautsky and a rather idealised ‘SPD model’. 
Just as important is the fact that Lenin was a 
Russian Erfurtian, who, along with many 
members of his generation, took on the 
arduous task of applying Erfurtian precepts 
to Russian realities. 

This leads to my second big theme: the 
role of what I now call the konspiratsiia 
underground. As explained in the book, 
konspiratsiia is the set of empirical rules for 
avoiding arrest while maintaining contact with 
wider worker groups. As opposed to the 
traditional conspiratorial underground - one 
that wants to stay as secretive and closed-off 
as possible - a konspiratsiia underground 
attempts to spin as many threads as possible 
that will connect it to wider groups. WITBD 
celebrates and advocates the konspiratsiia 
underground, but Lenin certainly did not 
invent it. It arose as a result of a decade-long 
empirical search for possible ways of importing 
the Erfurtian model of a mass agitational party 
to the repressive realities of tsarist Russia. 

Coming now to Lenin himself, my main aim 
is to change the question. The proper way to 
grasp Lenin’s individual outlook is not to 
obsess about abstract generalities concerning 


‘spontaneity’ and ‘consciousness’, but rather 
to examine his concrete views about the 
actions of the Russian working class during the 
years 1895-1905. When this is done, the 
traditional textbook interpretation that talks 
about Lenin’s ‘worry about workers’ falls away 
of itself and Lenin’s romantic optimism about 
the working class becomes glaringly obvious. 
Why did Lenin strive for an organised, 
centralised, efficiently structured party that was 
staffed with people who knew their business? 
Because he had given up on the masses and 
was looking for a substitute? Just the opposite: 
Lenin wanted all these things because he 
thought he saw the masses on the move. 

Finally, I argue that Lenin understood his 


own basic outlook and remained loyal to it. 
This turns out to be surprisingly controversial, 
as brought out in my earlier discussion 
of Kautsky. 

I am very pleased with the reactions to the 
book. Most readers seem to be in sympathy 
with my basic aims, although I realise now 
that I could have put some things better and 
made some necessary points more forcefully. 
Historical Materialism asked a number of 
readers of my book for their thoughts, and 
in my response to these readers I took the 
opportunity to clear up some of these 
misunderstandings - and, as often when 
responding to criticism, I became more clear 
in my own mind about what I was trying to 
say. So my rather extensive response to these 
readers serves as a sort of appendix to Lenin 
rediscovered. I hope this discussion will be 
published soon (although right now I’m the 
one holding things up). 

John Molyneux’s review of my book brings 
up many of the points I will be addressing in 
Historical Materialism. One such point, of 
course, is Kautsky’s relation to Lenin, since 
Molyneux still believes in the existence of a 
fundamental divide between Lenin and 
“Kautsky when he was a Marxist”. I am 
confident that the new evidence I am bringing 
forth will narrow our differences on this issue. 

Another set of issues concerns Lenin’s later 
attitude toward his own book. One common 
scenario goes like this: Lenin ‘bent the stick’ 
too far when he wrote WITBD , exaggerating 
what was otherwise a valid point. He 
himself realised this in 1905 when faced with 
the revolutionary militancy of the workers. 
Unfortunately, many of his fellow Bolsheviks 
still followed the precepts of WITBD and 
opposed the presence of workers on local 
party committees. Lenin himself grew highly 
circumspect about WITBD and explicitly 
admittedhe had bent Ihe stick too far. He wasn’t 
exactly apologetic about it, though, since he 
felt that bending the stick was a necessary part 
of leadership. 

I disagree with this scenario in every respect. 
For full details, see my forthcoming discussion 
in Historical Materialism. But here is the 
scenario that I think fits the facts. Lenin did not 


mean to say anything new or astounding in 
WITBD , but rather meant to state universally 
accepted axioms in order to show that his 
opponents failed to live up to them. At the 2nd 
Congress of the RSDLP in 1903, he used the 
‘bend the stick’ image in order to make the 
following point: he was responding in WITBD 
to one particular set of opponents and was not 
making a general or programmatic discussion. 
(Unfortunately, the English translation in the 
Collected works paraphrases Lenin’s image so 
that his actual use of ‘bend the stick’ is 
completely obscured.) 

He did not then or later admit that he had bent 
the stick too far - this was a polemical distortion 
of his remarks by Menshevik opponents 


(including Trotsky). Polemics by Mensheviks 
and, I think, the cool reaction of his own 
Bolshevik allies convinced Lenin that he had 
indeed made his point clumsily and in a way 
that was open to misinterpretation. But he did 
not change his mind about the actual point he 
wanted to make. He saw the events of 1905 as 
a confirmation of his prognoses in WITBD and 
said so on a number of occasions. At no time 
were Bolsheviks hostile to putting workers on 
local committees. 

After 1905, of course, the practical 
arguments of WITBD were completely dated. 
What would now be the point of making the 
case that a party newspaper would be a good 
way to set up as yet non-existent central party 
organs? In Lenin’s eyes, WITBD did not say 
anything theoretically new, and its formulation 
of old truths was admittedly clumsy. WITBD 
was a good book for its time, but its time had 
past. It applied some basic social democratic 
truths to a specific situation, but now the 
task was to apply these and other truths to 
more current problems. Such was the Bolshevik 
view of WITBD’. neither embarrassment nor 
founding document. 

Of course, like any other leader, any of 
Lenin’s remarks must be put in the context 
of the particular issues on the agenda at that 
time. But this does not mean he had a 
philosophy of bending the stick: that is, 
deliberate exaggeration in order to get his point 
across. Those who believe that Lenin had such 
a philosophy - for example, Tony Cliff - tend to 
picture Lenin as swinging from one extreme to 
the other, which is simply not the case. 

My views 

When I come before the public, I like to think I 
have something new, interesting and important 
to say. My political views are none of the above. 
I will say something about what I am trying to 
accomplish with my work. 

As is evident from my publication list, my 
principal interest is in Russian history. I see 
Lenin first and foremost, not as a figure in 
Marxist theory, but as the founder of the Soviet 
state. I feel solidarity with a somewhat earlier 
generation that was fascinated with the origins, 
course and outcome of the Russian Revolution. 


My special interest over the last decade or so 
has been the world view of Bolshevism as a 
whole. Accordingly, I have written what I like to 
think of as major articles about Stalin, Trotsky, 
Bukharin and just recently Zinoviev (in the new 
journal The NEP Era: Soviet Russia, 1921- 
1928). Unfortunately, these are scattered around 
in various journals and books. The nature of my 
subject has reinforced a long-time interest in the 
European left, and I have along article-in-waiting 
about Marx’s trio of works on the class struggle 
in France that will be published when I get the 
time to polish it up. I am also very interested in 
the issue of whether Marx’s late writings 
represent any profound change in his outlook 
(I tend not to think so). This topic would take 
me full circle back to Russia. 

Is my interest “purely academic”? If by this 
you mean, ‘Do I write to further my academic 
career?’, then the answer is no, since I haven’t 
got one. Academic historians are certainly a 
major audience for me, but so is any reader 
interested in the Russian Revolution. This 
includes not only those interested in 
continuing Lenin’s revolutionary politics, but 
also Russian readers who are trying to 
understand their own past (so far merely a 
target audience) and anyone else who would 
like an accurate insight into one of the great 
upheavals of history. 

I think I serve all these constituencies better 
by committing fully to none and keeping my 
status as an independent researcher. I also 
enjoy my precarious role as one of the few links 
between the academic historians and activists 
on the left. I should add that I am in love with 
my subject and I am truly fascinated by the 
people that I study. 

I like to think that my research does embody 
a political stance of sorts. First, objective truth 
through careful, unbiased and adventurous 
research is possible, and striving towards 
objective truth is an admirable thing. Second, 
we are better off if we see history as the result 
of the strivings of real persons, not demons or 
angels. That is my simple credo. 

After all that, you might not think that I see 
any lessons to be drawn from my book for the 
contemporary left. But actually there are two 
points I would like to make. First, in surveying 
the past, left writers of today too often reduce 
the problem to one of simple doctrinal errors. 
Lenin is great, they say, because he rejected 
Kautsky’s confusion of party and class. This 
vastly over-simplifies the dilemmas facing the 
left (even overlooking the inaccuracies 
involved). Ah, if life were so easy that rejecting 
some rather feeble-minded doctrinal errors 
would set us on the right path! The fact is that 
pre-World War I generation of socialists 
agreed on basic things, but disagreed on how 
to apply them to reality - and they disagreed 
because of the huge pressures and inescapable 
dilemmas inherent in their situation. I wish I 
could say that the Third International simply 
solved the problems that brought down the 
Second International, but I cannot. Thus, more 
respect for all the socialists of that generation 
can eventually lead to more nuanced insight 
into our own dilemmas. 

Second, I think that the socialist attitude 
toward political freedom needs serious 
attention. In my book, I stress the primordial 
importance of political freedom as a goal for 
Lenin and the Bolsheviks. But this is only half 
the story. The main reason Ihe Russian social 
democrats wanted political freedom was to be 
able to spread their own version of the truth. 
When they got into a position of ‘state 
monopoly campaignism’, their drive toward 
political freedom turned (dialectically?) into its 
opposite: lack of political freedom for their 
opponents now helped them spread their own 
version of the truth. 

And this is not just some Asiatic deviation 
of the Russian Bolsheviks. On the contrary, 
European socialism as a whole was sceptical 
about the benefits of political freedom in 
bourgeois society and did not really see 
much need for political freedom in socialist 
society. And their scepticism was, of course, 
highly justified, then as it still is today. So the 
solution is not just to say, ‘Let’s recognise the 
importance of political freedom.’ The proper 
attitude to adopt is a complex and difficult issue. 
But from where I sit I cannot see any real 
grappling with the problem. 

Thanks again for asking me these probing 
questions. I may have learned more in writing 
the answers than you in reading them • 

For Mike Macnair’s 2006 review of the 
book, see Weekly Worker August 312006. 



Karl Kautsky: Erfurtist 
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Simon Pirani The Russian Revolution in retreat, 1920-24: Soviet workers and the new communist elite 

Basees/Routledge series, Russian and east European studies, 2008, pp312, £80 


I n reviewing Simon Pirani’s book, I am going 
to look at it on two planes. The first, 
accepting the viewpoint of the author, 
considers his goals and how he achieved them. 
The second considers how far the author’s 
standpoint is valid. 

Overall, this book traces the degeneration of 
the Communist Party and of the Soviet regime 
during the period of the New Economic Policy, 
using the minutes of congresses, conferences 
and meetings of various party and state bodies, 
newspaper reports, secret police files and the 
variety of books written on the subject. This is 
an historical book, with a limited degree of 
sociological analysis. It is consciously written 
from the author’s standpoint and does not 
attempt to grapple either with the complexities 
of the political economy of the USSR or with the 
very different political and economic theories of 
Lenin and Trotsky, or for that matter of 
Preobrazhensky. It is neither an overall account 
of movements and viewpoints in the USSR as a 
whole nor a comprehensive account of opinion 
in Moscow in the period 1920-24. 

Nonetheless Simon Pirani has provided an 
account of the rise and rise of the apparatus 
which put Stalin in power. Although he clearly 
disagrees with Trotsky’s policies and Trotsky’s 
defence of those policies, he has unintentionally 
validated the main theory put forward by 
Trotsky and Rakovsky to explain the 
degeneration of the revolution and the rise to 
power of Stalin and the bureaucracy. He 
explicitly and implicitly differs from them in 
arguing that the introduction of democracy 
could have prevented the rise of Stalin and that 
such a democracy would have been able to 
defend the revolution against capitalism. 
However, this is not fully spelled out. He argues 
that “different choices in 1921 would have made 
possible different types of resistance to the re¬ 
imposition of exploitative class relations and the 
establishment of dictatorship” (p241). 

Pirani devotes some time to bringing out the 
disappointment of party members and of the 
intelligentsia in the period under assessment, 
and makes a point of the number of suicides 
brought on by disillusionment. He quotes Victor 
Serge on the need to maintain a libertarian spirit 
within the revolution. 

He sets out to show how little power ordinary 
workers had in the period 1920-24, over their 
workplace and over the Soviet Union in general. 
He has used research conducted in the Soviet 
Union archives for this purpose. While few will 
be surprised by his goal and by his conclusion, 
he is the only person on the libertarian left 
who has set out to prove the point using 
original materials. 

Workers in 1920-24 

Pirani is concerned to show that there were real 
workers and so a real working class in this 
period, and not a shadow class. The latter refers 
to the often repeated point that the bulk of the 
working class had been killed in the civil war or 
had decamped back to the villages. 

He does show that there were workers with a 
workers’ consciousness, of sorts, who were 
discontented with the lack of democracy and so 
theirlackofpowerinthe Soviet Union. However, 
this is not the same thing as showing that there 
was a working class, since the word ‘class’ 
implies the existence of a collectivity. It is 
probably part of humanity’s genetic constitution 
to demand control over the work environment 
and over society as a whole, but it is another 
matter when a class establishes an objective and 
subjective unity with conscious demands. The 
loss of the vast bulk of the class conscious 
workers is uncontested. 

In a forthcoming review in the journal 
Critique David Mandel points to a number of 
crucial factories which had lost their pre-1918 
workforce. Given the collapse of manufacturing 
industry, it could not be otherwise. Pirani quotes 
Diane Koenker ( Moscow workers and the 1917 


revolution Princeton 1981) as saying that the 
most political workers went to the front, leaving 
a “middling” sort of workforce. This he takes as 
evidence that workers were political (p23). He 
therefore draws the conclusion that there was a 
working class and rejects Isaac Deutscher’s 
remarks that the working class had ceased to exist. 
At this point, he does not make a distinction 
between workers and the working class. The latter 
had ceased to exist, but there were workers. 

How one judges workers of the “middling” 
sort is precisely the question. It was clearly in 


Simon Pirani has 
provided an account 
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the apparatus which 
put Stalin in power 

the minds of the old Bolshevik leaders, because 
Pirani details how Lenin wanted to recruit only 
workers who had 10 years experience at the 
bench. Pirani clearly thinks, here, that the 
working class exists wherever there are workers, 
even though elsewhere in the book he takes a 
different stance. 

He also adds white-collar workers to his total. 
Today there is no question that we can make no 
distinction between white-collar and blue-collar 
workers as integral parts of the working class in 
so far as it is formed. However, that was not the 
case at that time. Generally white-collar workers 
enjoyed a superior position within the factory 
and had considerably higher wages in most 
countries. In the conditions of early Soviet Russia 
this was even more the case, simply because of 
the extreme inequality of the time. White-collar 
workers were more likely to be employed, work 
in better conditions, and have a measure of job 
security. That, of course, does not alter Simon 
Pirani’s point that there was a genuine workforce 
concerned at its lack of democracy. Seen from a 
libertarian viewpoint, he has made his point. 

Evolution of an elite 

Pirani shows the evolution of the elite under 
NEP, particularly from 1923 onwards. He refers 
to the way Stalin sawtoitthat the old Bolsheviks 
were replaced by the more malleable workers 
who joined the party during and after the civil 
war (pi 72). He depicts the rise of the social group 
which backed Stalin and whom he represented 
(though he does not draw that conclusion). 
Although he makes a distinction between the 
state and the social relationships which he 
describes, he seems to regard them as cause and 
effect, rather than the other way around as in 
Marxism. He details the rise of a new layer of red 
managers, who acquired a limited collectivity of 
their own, and shows that inequality in income 
grew many times in this period. 

Very interestingly, Pirani gives examples ofthe 
arrest of leftwing dissidents and their more 
general victimisation. He describes a series of 
groups and individuals who left the party on 
leftwing grounds. Indeed, part of their arguments 
would later be incorporated into Trotsky’s 
critique of Stalinism. Pirani cites the case ofthe 
Workers’ Truth group, which supported the 
October revolution but felt its ideals were being 
betrayed, in that a technical intelligentsia was 
playing a leading role and it would merge with 
the old bourgeoisie (pp237-38). The Bolshevik 
Party now represented this “technical 
organising intelligentsia”. The author, whose 
source for information on this group is a 
Menshevik paper, says it was clandestine but 
was spreading its propaganda with leaflets 
and by word of mouth. The point he is 
identifying is the ferment of opinion and 
critical discussion among students. 

In this respect, his work is valuable in bringing 


out, in English, aspects of everyday political life 
in Mo scow (see, for example, pp 126-27). He also 
gives the example of the Workers and Peasants 
Socialist Party, which in 1921 denounced NEP 
as “favouring the capitalists and bourgeoisie”, 
and which wanted the restoration of the soviets 
as in 1917. Members ofthe party were arrested, 
jailed or exiled. Its leader, Paniushkin, was 
allowed out, met with Lenin, changed his mind 
and rejoined the party (pi 19). One may note that 
the interesting thing here is not just the 
dissidence from the left, but that Lenin took time 
off to convince Paniushkin and the latter yielded, 
at a time when he was not threatened with the 
firing squad. 

There is no comparative political analysis, so 
Pirani does not try to argue whether discussion 
was more or less open in this period than in 
any other period of the USSR. He is emphatic 
that there was a working class and that it was 
not necessarily either anti-socialist or anti- 
Bolshevik. Workers did, however, want the right 
to choose their own representatives, who could 
express their views. 

Marxism and libertarianism 

Simon Pirani makes it clear, as detailed above, 
that he is sympathetic to a libertarian point of 
view, most particularly on the last page (p241). 
His philosophy is, however, outlined early in the 
book, where he declares that his central concept 
is that of alienation. He footnotes Marx’s Wage- 
labour and capital and Istvan Meszaros’s 
Alienation. While it is slightly idiosyncratic to 
refer the reader to Wage-labour and capital , 
which is a popular work, rather than the original 
source of Marx’s theory on alienation, the 
Economic and philosophical notebooks of 
1844, Pirani is entitled to do so. 

His philosophy may refer to Marx, but it is 
clearly not the same as that of Marx. Marx 
embeds his concept of alienation in political 
economy, in the 1844 work, where it is clear that 
the alienation of workers from the product and 
labour process is the fundamental basis of their 
alienation from humanity and nature. Already 
implicit in this concept of alienation is its 
evolution to the concept of surplus value, since 
it is the removal of the surplus product and the 
control over the labour process which ensures 
that alienation. 

The next step is the concept of class, which 
Marx was already using, and its linkage to 
surplus value. However, Simon Pirani remains at 
the level of control rather than discussing the 
complexities in the nature of class or the form 
of the extraction of the surplus product in 
this period. There are, of course, good reasons 
for this, in that control from below is a well 
established socialist principle and Pirani does 
try to use the concept of class. He is sensitive 
to the difficulties in utilising the concept at that 
time, given the short period in which the ruling 
group had existed. 

However, the matter does not end there. If 
the form of the surplus product is the crucial 
determinant of the mode of production 
according to Marx, then we are left with the 
question of the nature of the regime evolving 
in the Soviet Union and its relation to the 
ultimate goals of the Bolshevik Party under 
Lenin and Trotsky. 

In fact we know that they were aiming to set 
the stage for the global transformation of 
capitalism towards socialism. They knew that the 
Soviet Union could not become socialist on its 
own, although it could introduce anti-capitalist 
measures and help the world towards that 
transition. There was never any illusion in that 
regard, right from the beginning, when even 
Stalin was moved to say that socialism in one 
country was impossible in August 1917, at the 
6th Party Congress. 

When, then, it became clear after 1920-21 that 
the revolution was at least delayed, there were 
only two choices. One was to hang on as long 
as possible, hoping to assist the world 


revolution, particularly in Germany. The other 
was to take Simon’s advice, and institute 
democratic forms. Given the absence of a 
powerful leftwing party able to articulate a 
different path, it would be inevitable that the 
country would move to the right, whether by 
steps or immediately, particularly since the 
peasantry never supported the Bolshevik Party. 
There are good reasons why this was the case. 

There is no third way between socialism and 
capitalism or between, on the one side, the 
society planned by and in the interests of the 
population to ensure that labour becomes 
humanity’s prime want and, on the other, the 
market, based on maximisation of profit. The 
failure of social democracy and Stalinism has 
amply illustrated that point. Since socialism 
could not come into being, the market had to be 
re-introduced, with all its problems. Under 
conditions of massive shortage, hunger and 
famine, it was imperative to get the economy 
going. That me ant using the forms of the market, 
such as Taylorism, control over workers to 
ensure efficient working to get maximum output 
as quickly as possible. However, that put the 
Bolshevik Party, Lenin and Trotsky, etc squarely 
against the ordinary worker, who was stressed 
out working hard for a pittance. While that was 
understood in the civil war, the task of hanging 
on for an unknown result did seem like a utopia. 
It did also mean the growth of inequality, and 
the emergence of privileged sectors. 

Looked at from the point of view ofthe ordinary 
“middling” sorts of worker, the demand that they 
sacrifice themselves for the world revolution, 
while managers, black marketers, small 
businessmen, etc were much better off required a 
very high level of political consciousness. Given 
what they had been through in the civil war and 
famine, only the most dedicated could have 
supported the Bolsheviks. 

The second reason lies in the nature of the 
world economy. At the time, it was a world 
capitalist economy dominated by the British 
empire, with the USA on the verge of taking 
over. The British ruling class, acting for 
capitalism as a whole, was very clear on the 
dangers of Bolshevism and would have almost 
certainly found away of restoring capitalism, in 
whatever form, as they did in the case of 
Hungary. Somewhat defective in human rights, 
the Bolshevik apparatus had established an 
independent revolutionary regime, capable of 
defending itself. Its removal would have left the 
revolution highly vulnerable. 

What is socialism? 

However, it is also important to consider the 
Marxist, and so Bolshevik, conception of 
socialism, because it is patently different from 
that of Simon Pirani and libertarians. 

For Marx the abolition of the extraction of 
surplus value involved the relative abolition 
of the division of labour in two senses. 
Firstly, everyone would be involved in 
administering the society at some time in 
their lives, and probably everyone would be 
involved in aspects of decision-making 
affecting themselves and the society as a whole. 
Secondly, people would be involved in forms of 
labour which allowed them to fulfil their full 
potential. This is the true goal of socialism - in 
the words of Marx, socialism is the society 
where labour becomes mankind’s prime want. 
This stands in opposition to labour under 
capitalism, where labour is mankind’s prime 
curse. Luxemburg talked of the replacement 
of the economics of the society by the 
administration of things. 

We have to note that this form of ‘government’ 
is very different from democracy as we 
understand it. It is also dissimilar from a 
libertarian viewpoint, where the aim is freedom 
from controls from above. Socialism is a society 
where the conflict between the individual and 
society is overcome for the first time in human 
history. In fulfilling his/her potential every 
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individual would be advancing the cause of 
the society as a whole and so of every 
individual. The collectivity will not stand over 
the individual, whether malevolently or 
benevolently. Wherever there is a collectivity 
on the one side and the individual on the other, 
there is bound to be a conflict. That is one 
aspect of the trap which history sprang on 
Stalinism - leaving it at the mercy of forces it 
could not comprehend, so driving the regime 
to its ultimate madness. 

The form of the surplus product, in socialism, 
would be one which is both administered and 
used by everyone, so raising the question as to 
whether there is a surplus product. How do we 
get there? Can we get there, step by step, 
gradually handing over control to the immediate 
producers? In that case, any backtracking on 
control is a betrayal. There is a long tradition 
which argues along those lines and Simon clearly 
sees himself part of that tradition. 

The problem, however, is that workers’ control 
over the unit of production is not the same thing 
as the social goal explained above. For one thing, 
even in a transitional regime, however new, 
planning has to be socially controlled and so to 
a degree centralised. Most individual factories 
cannot themselves decide either how much to 
produce or the extent of their inputs, particularly 
in the transition period, although they must have 
an important if not major say in those decisions. 
Furthermore, there is a dichotomy between 
those in work and those not in work. There is an 
automatic difference between the employed and 
unemployed, between the members of the family 
who are at home and those in the factory, 
between the worker in the production unit and 
as a consumer, etc. 

The interest of the class, as a result, can be 
quite different from the interest of many 
individual workers, even if theirmedium to long¬ 
term interest coincides with that of the class. 
Simon Pirani indeed cites a political grouping 
which held just such a viewpoint. 

The question of the state 

Instead of a discussion of class or the real 
possibilities of the time, we are treated to serial 
references to the need for the elimination of the 
state. Pirani wrongly refers to “the classical 
Marxist concept of socialism as the negation of 
the state ...” 

The withering away of the state is an integral 
part of the conception of socialism, but it is part 
of a much broader political economic process, 
which permits the abolition of the state. It is not 
the other way around. As long as surplus value 
exists, there must be a state to hold the line over 
the exploited class or group and, as long as there 
is a surplus product which is not ‘regulated by 
the associated producers’ - but continues to be 
assigned, in however well meaning a manner, 
there will be a state. To repeat the above point: 
socialism is the society in which labour becomes 
mankind’s prime want and at that point the state 
can be abolished. 

However, Simon does not seem to recognise 
that the abolition of the state also means the end 
of politics as we know it. For as long as there are 
different interests we need different political 
parties. Once there are no classes, no-one 
receiving a higher income or privileged position 
than another and everyone rotating in their 
positions in the flexible division of labour, there 
is no need for coercion, for law and so for the 
state. Before then, there is a transition in which 
these processes work their way through the 
society over time. 

That does mean that the way is uncharted and 
that the form of control frombelow is not so c lear. 
The concept of the soviet developed particularly 
in 1905 and thereafter workers’ control became 
a standard slogan. However, itwas not in Marx’s 
vocabulary and there is no reason to assume 
that it is the only possible form of the transition 
to socialism. 

Simon Pirani, however, as a good libertarian 
rests his case on the growth of the power of the 
state: “I argue that the movement towards 
socialism must involve participatory democratic 
forces that, though history, transcend the state. 
I endeavour to interpret events in early Soviet 


Russia as the conflict of these forms, however 
embryonic, with the state forms” (plO). 

He depersonalises and dehumanises the state, 
which appears as the instrument of the 
Bolsheviks, bent, it would appear, on repressing 
the self-activity of the workers. States do not 
c ome from nowhere either in society or in history. 
Why would the Bolsheviks want to repress the 
working class in whose name they took power? 
Were Lenin and Trotsky power-hungry 
monsters, acting in their own self-interest or 
perhaps in the interest of a new class? That is 
the only logic possible. In that case, why did 
either bother to go through such a risky and 
dangerous life course, when they could have 
done much better in business and emigrate, 
being highly intelligent, innovative and in 
another context potentially entrepreneurial men. 
Simon Pirani does not believe that Lenin and 
Trotsky were evil men, stupid or inherently 
authoritarian. He rejects the traditional 
explanations, but provides no alternative. 

For an anarchist, the state is the enemy and 
that is the end of the matter. While Marxists 
do argue that the state has to be eliminated 
and that it expresses the old order at all times, 
they nonetheless also contend that there is 
a transition period, the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, in which the state has to be 
utilised to sweep away the old order and 
begin the process of movement to the real 
transition to socialism. 

It is, of course, true that without control from 
below there will be a bureaucratic apparatus 
inimical even to the process of transition. 
The problem for the Bolsheviks was that they 
were faced with the problems of an expected 
and ‘classical’ transition, together with the 
c omplexities of a backward c ountry, in which the 
proletariat was both a minority and of very re cent 
origins, plus the real problems of civil war, with 
direct intervention, boycott and sabotage by the 
international capitalist class. Theirprime aimafter 
1921 was to remain in existence to assist the 
world revolution. 

Simon Pirani argues that, while these problems 
were not irrelevant, they were not sufficient 
reason for the expropriation of power by the 
central committee of the Communist Party. His 
argument is consistent, since he begins and 
ends with the importance of destroying the state. 
Clearly if that is the goal you wish to impose on 
the revolution, then the revolution failed. In truth 
it never began. 

Workers’ control 

Once the movement to socialism does begin, 
socialists expect maximum participation in that 
process, within the limits of what is possible. 
However, it is not clear what that means. 

The self-activity of the working class is 
evident when it is directed to overthrowing the 
old system. What does it mean in the process 
of transition? Under conditions where some 
people are better educated than others, some 
more skilled than others, some better leaders than 
others, some more self-sacrificing than others, 
simple self-activity becomes complex. A 
leadership and the apparatus, which is a party, 
is inevitable, even if the party calls itself the self- 
serving, self-sacrificing arm of the self-acting 
working class. 

The aim of the working class in taking power 
is to abolish itself, not to continue its previous 
slave-like culture and existence. Automatically 
the process of taking power and the transition 
begins to accomplish that process. In principle, 
only the non-class goal of socialism remains. 
For a limited period of time sections of the 
population are torn between conflicting 
loyalties - the ultimate goal and their former 
existence as proletarians. 

When one adds to this situation the real 
history of the Soviet Union, Simon Pirani’s 
critique looks somewhat simple. Fora libertarian, 
an anarchist and so a believer in the simple 
abolition of the state, the October revolution 
was always immoral, wrong and dangerous, in 
that it raised hopes only to dash them. 

In other words, the workers in the new Soviet 
Union from 1920 to 1924 could not be working 
class in the old sense, because they were not in 


a pristine capitalism. Put another way, Simon 
Pirani rightly argues that there was no ruling 
class yet formed. There cannot be a one-class 
society and so it follows he must be arguing that 
there was no working class. Alternatively, he 
could argue that the society was in transition 
and the categories themselves were in transition, 
with workers no longer selling their labour-power 
in the old sense. Indeed, he illustrates the way 
they worked and the forms of control they 
exercised, which were different from that of a 
classic working class. Their consciousness 
would necessarily be different from the 
consciousness of those workers who had 
survived the war, fighting for socialism during 
the war. 

The point made by the Bolsheviks, Trotsky, 


He has no theoretical 
apparatus to bear on 
the subject. He uses 
categories in a 
conflicted manner 

Deutscher, etc was fundamentally correct, in that 
the old working class was largely wiped out. 
There were workers, but they were in a new 
situation and they did not have the history or 
many of the old-time comrades to tell them the 
nature of the vacuum in which they were living. 
Their reaction was often economistic and short - 
termist. They could not see the real goals of the 
regime and were necessarily critical, even if they 
were critical from the left. 

Nature of the regime 

Simon Pirani sees a new class in formation from 
the early years. There is no doubt that the tsarist 
bureaucracy was incorporated in a bigger and 
more powerful entity. But one cannot simply talk 
about class in formation or bureaucracy without 
siting it both in history and in relational terms to 
other categories. 

Bureaucracy has a long history, from the time 
of the Roman empire onward in the west, and 
even longer in the east, through the rise of 
capitalism and now in the decline of capitalism. 
One can define it in many ways, but for Marxists 
it can be understood as a social grouping, 
administering the society, that comes into being 
when the old social relations are in decline, while 
the new are still to establish themselves. They 
effectively fill a void when the old laws are 
malfunctioning but the new are not yet in place. 

Every case is different, but in the context of 
the Russian Revolution, the laws of the market 
were subordinated to the needs of the new 
regime, but the replacement form - that of 
planning - could not come into being. As 
Preobrazhensky put it, we have lost the 
advantages of capitalism, but do not yet have 
the advantages of socialism. The void so created 
was filled by a series of transitional categories, 
institutions and social groups. 

In fact, the world war, the civil war and the 
instability of the regime itself made any attempt 
to establish the laws of the new socio¬ 
economic order extremely difficult. Even if 
Richard Pipes, Simon Pirani or Orlando Figes 
were in control, they would have almost 
certainly had to use the bureaucracy to mn 
whatever system existed. Russia had been an 
autocracy, which Trotsky describes as a semi- 
Asiatic formation, and any attempt to shift it 
to either capitalism or socialism was bound to 
result in massive disorder. Simon Pirani does 
not raise these questions. He simply alludes to 
contemporary historians who have put forward 
a number of hypotheses as to why the Soviet 
regime became so authoritarian. He keeps 
referring to consensus opinion as itself 
authoritative. 

Given the wide divide between left and right 
in intellectual circles, whether in academia or 
outside it, there cannot be a consensus opinion 
and the absence of such an opinion does not 
mean that there is not a correct interpretation. 


For Marxists, as opposed to libertarians, liberals 
or neo-conservatives, there are a series of issues 
which are never raised by Pirani, but are well 
canvassed in the literature. 

Pirani does not have a theoretical apparatus 
to bear on the subject. He uses categories in 
a conflicted manner. The advantage of Marxist 
categories is that they have an inbuilt 
dynamic, their own place in the political 
economy of the time. Without them, we get a 
rather fuzzy picture of a series of features 
which are clearly opposed to the concepts of 
equality, democracy and human freedom. We 
cannot, however, understand them, without a 
more profound analysis. 

Conclusion 

In short, the Bolsheviks found themselves in an 
historical hiatus or void, holding on to power in 
order to assist the world revolution, and the 
social evolution of the Soviet Union has to be 
understood in that context. Without that history 
and the interpretative theory that goes with it, 
we get a usefrd empirical survey. 

We get a snapshot of selected parts of 
Moscow’s political life, mixed with the party 
conferences, congresses and discussions, 
from a particular vantage point. As such it has 
considerable value both for libertarians and 
for those who do want to understand the 
whole picture. From the point of view of 
Marxists, it provides the empirical basis of the 
theory that Stalin represented the emerging 
elite, and so bears out Trotsky’s explanation 
of the rise of Stalin. 

Where I differ from Pirani is in his belief that 
democracy would have saved the day. Apart 
from a whole series of questions on the nature 
of democracy possible at that time, the 
weakening of the regime would have led 
inevitably to the restoration of capitalism. In 
effect, Lenin and Trotsky gambled that the 
revolution would happen in the west and 
imposed an iron regime on the Soviet Union to 
ensure stability. 

One could then conclude that Trotsky 
should have taken power when offered it. He 
argued that, had he done so, he would have 
become another Stalin, representing the rising 
elite. Alternatively, following Pirani, one could 
argue that Lenin and Trotsky ought to have had 
democratic elections. They would have lost, and 
the regime would have reverted to capitalism and 
a probable white terror, but at least there would 
have been no Stalinism and the revolution would 
have remained a beacon of light for the future. 

Finally, because of a tendentious reporting of 
my views in the Weekly Worker , I have to make 
clear that my own defence of Lenin-Trotsky and 
the October revolution of 1917 is also based on 
the standpoint that we do need a thoroughly 
democratic party for the present time. In my view, 
the lack of democracy of the time was contingent 
on the aspects discussed above, not on any 
inherent authoritarianism. Those conditions do 
not apply today. 

One report alleged that I said it would have 
been better had there been no October 
revolution. That is certainly not my 
viewpoint However, those, like myself, who 
justify the October revolution, have also to 
explain what the world gained from it, given 
the fact that Stalinism put the clock back a 
century, besides ruining the lives of hundreds 
of millions of people. 

The point here is that Stalinism was not the 
product of Leninism but of the bourgeoisie, who 
isolated, sabotaged, fought and boycotted the 
Soviet Union. The social democrats played their 
role in preventing change in Europe. Some form 
of an October had to happen, and the first 
attempt to begin the transition to socialism was 
bound to be fought with all the weapons at the 
disposal of capital itself. In effect, capital won 
through the agency of Stalinism, even if the latter 
was not capitalist. 

The October revolution ushered in the 
global transition to socialism and with it all the 
fury of the powers that be, but also the 
concessions necessary to delay the action of 
the working class • 

Hillel Ticktin 
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Spanish civil war and the left 

Lewis H Mates Political activism and the popular front Taurus, 2007, pp304, £52.50 



Pablo Picasso’s civil war painting 'Guernica’ 


F or political activists of my (post- 
war) generation Spain was 
synonymous with the fight for 
freedom. Heroic anti-fascist fighters, 
visionary socialist revolutionaries 
selfless internationalism and solidarity, 
a broad-front left identity. 

We subliminally absorbed notions 
of wholehearted labour and trade 
union movement commitment to the 
fight to uphold democracy and 
socialism in Spain. And while the 
anarchists and Trotskyists moaned 
about treachery, rifles without bolts 
and Stalinist betrayals, all wings of the 
movement, it seemed, universally 
acclaimed the stand in Spain, albeit 
subsequently a heroically futile one. 
Such was the popular legend. 

Lewis Mates, in what is surely a 
masterly piece of research and 
scholarship, goes back 60-plus years 
to uncover whether the story matches 
the facts. To what extent did the 
labour and trade union movement 
back ‘the fight in Spain’ and if so what 
exactly was that fight? Lewis’s main 
area of research is the north-east, 
though with frequent cross-reference 
to the similar situation in south Wales 
and other rather dissimilar, generally 
northern industrial cities. He looks at 
the records of the dominant unions, 
trades councils, Labour Party, 
Independent Labour Party and 
Communist Party, as well as alliances 
such as the National Unemployed 
Workers Movement, and those ad hoc 
associations thrown up to campaign 
around the war, in particular for 
welfare, food and medical aid. 

These latter in turn attracted the 
support of organisations I would have 
previously thought highly unlikely to 
make a stand with our side of the 
street, like The British Legion, the 
Women’s Institute, Towns Women’s 
Guilds, Children In Need and the 
churches. There is no initial 
explanation as to why such apparent 
pillars of society, would be joined in 
such an effort. I would have thought 
a brief explanation right at the 
beginning as to which forces were 
involved and why would have been 
helpful - too many of the answers to 
questions which occur as you go 
along are allowed to emerge later in 
the course of its journey. It is only later 
we discover that the solidarity and aid 
being sought for Spain had been 
largely neutered of its class-political 
content and context, and reframed as 
purely ‘neutral’ humanitarian aid, ‘to 
the victims of the conflict’. The pro- 
Franco side, through the endeavour 
of ‘the church’ and its paper, The 
Universe , in fact was doing the same 
for its ‘neutral’ side. 

Shot through the whole pattern of 
events are underlying political 
positions to do with non-intervention 
(the official government and Labour 
Party policy), appeasement, the nature 
of the Spanish democracy itself and 
what and who the fight was about So 
too the popular front, and the position 
of the Catholic church vis-a-vis 
Franco and his ‘nationalists’. It does 
not take long to demonstrate that all 
of these issues and factors weighed 
heavily in notions of how universally 
widespread solidarity of the British 
labour movement with the Spanish 
workers was - Lewis tells us that the 
‘Aid Spain’ movement became the 
most widespread and representative 
in Britain, second only to the days of 
Chartism and the com laws. Tme, too, 
that some 2,500 workers took their 
courage in both hands and marched 
off to put their lives on the line 
alongside their Spanish comrades. 
There are deep questions of 


strategy and principle behind the 
issues and I think Lewis fails to clearly 
spell these out at an early stage of the 
work. A section explaining what ‘the 
popular front’ was, both in its actual 
functioning and proposed effect, 
might have been handy. What were 
the principled objections to it? How 
did the tactic militate against its own 
alleged purpose? Linked to this, what 
was the nature of the Spanish 
republican government and how far 
was it ‘socialist’ or ‘communist’? 
What was the Catholic factor in the 
process, how far did ‘the church’ see 
Franco as ‘their man’ and how far did 
class-conscious Catholic workers in 
Britain find their religion and politics 
at odds? The north-east has the 
second highest concentration of 
Catholics in England and they were 
overwhelmingly pro-trade union and 
socialist, although the church 
considered the Spanish republic 
communist and anti-catholic. Did 
religion and politics impact here? Was 
Catholicism apolitical faction both 
within and outside the class? 

All of these things are implicitly 
taken up in the course of the book, but 
too late for many not already fully 
clued up to lose the plot. 

Lewis does not make enough of his 
observation that the ‘non¬ 
intervention’ policy adopted by 
Britain and the ‘other democracies’ 
effectively damned Spain. It gave a 
great international boost to the future 
of fascism. It probably was the 
catalyst for World War II. Truth was 
the popular front (basically uniting all 
political and class forces against the 
perceived main enemy, in this case 
fascism) became shorthand for the 
debate and assumptions you held on 
the actual nature of capitalism and its 
relation to fascism: 

“This discourse also critiqued 
popular frontism. In order to appeal to 
liberals the popular front required the 
jettisoning of the doctrine that fascism 
was the product of capitalist crisis. 
This held that any capitalist society 
was susceptible to fascism; a doctrine 
that was the desperate final attempt 
of the ruling class to retain its power 
in societies that appeared to be 
disintegrating through economic 
crisis. The popular front by contrast 
posited that fascism was a threat to 
‘democracy’ and that all democratic 
(‘progressive’) forces needed to 
combine in order to defeat it. 
Crucially it rejected the idea that 
fascism could not be defeated 
without overthrowing capitalism” 


(p7). 

There was also confusion about 
who comprised the popular front. 
Clearly a number of influential left 
workers, like Geordie Harvey of the 
Durham miners, saw it as an alliance 
of workers ’ parties and unions, and 
talked of it in those terms. He was not 
alone. He and others talked of the 
popular front as a means of bringing 
down capitalism and fascism per se: 

“The ILP’s support for the united (or 
workers’) front was predicated on the 
understanding that to eliminate 
fascism socialism would have to 
replace capitalism; thus, only socialist 
parties should cooperate. In contrast, 
communists and many on the Labour 
left saw the united front of ‘working 
class parties’ merely as a prerequisite 
for a successful popular fronf’ (p8). 

Nor was this simply some 
doctrinarian dispute: it raged in Spain 
in physical terms. While communist- 
run Catalan police attempted to seize 
anarchist-controlled Barcelonan 
telephone exchanges to assist the 
republican government, street 
fighting between government forces 
and anarchist military, supported by 
the Partido Obrero de Unificacion 
Marxista (POUM), was taking place. 
The popular front to forestall the 
liquidation of capitalism took 
precedence over any broad left unity 
of purpose. Anti-fascism was 
confronting anti-capitalist anti¬ 
fascism. This impacted heavily in 
south Wales and the north-east, 
where political divisions at once 
opened out between pro-POUM 
supporters, particularly within the ILP 
and the Communist Party. 

The struggle for solidarity with the 
Spanish workers also came up hard 
against the rock of non- 
interventionism. This policy was in 
part rooted in the revulsion of the 
bloodbath of World War I, and the 
embracing of an anti-war sentiment 
that ‘we’ should not again get 
involved. It was supported by the 
churches, particularly the influential 
(in campaigning terms) Quakers, on 
pacifist grounds - that two wrongs 
don’t make a right and we shouldn’t 
kill each other to settle differences. 

While non-intervention - which 
seems to have been an international 
state response to Spain (although the 
book does not explore this) - stopped 
the democratically elected Spanish 
government receiving official support, 
the fascists were armed, equipped and 
funded by ‘private’ companies and 
bankers who saw at once the potential 


of fascism for breaking the workers’ 
movement and any danger of 
communist revolutions sweeping 
Europe. Non-intervention suited the 
fascists fine, since it only seemed to 
inhibit government-to-government 
support. 

It also, though, caused a major 
contradiction with the official labour 
movement To what extent could you 
and should you campaign to change 
the policy, or simply stand outside 
it and join in broad left support 
for unilateral action, solidarity, 
collections, aid, etc? Spain forced 
many in the labour movement who 
had subsumed the language of 
pacifism into their socialist belief to re¬ 
examine the nature of violence: 

“Thus the republic’s struggle was 
a symbol of the anti-fascist fight; a 
theatre of war where fascism could be 
faced head on. As the republic was 
defending itself rather than seeking 
imperial advantage, it forced many on 
the Labour left to reassess their 
pacifism” (p2). 

(This self-same process was to 
happen again with the Vietnam war, as 
hundreds of thousands of young 
pacifist-inspired activists in the 
peace movement moved with new 
realisation into the solidarity and 
‘victory’ movements.) 

Levels of involvement on 
Spain varied. The Durham and 
Northumberland miners were far 
above the rest of the northern 
movement in their commitment to the 
fight against Franco and fascism as 
such. Commitment from the other 
mass unions of the region were more 
sporadic and couched in terms of 
welfare humanitarian assistance, but 
still 75% of all union branches in the 
north-east were active at one level or 
at one time or another. This contrasted 
favourably to many parts of the 
country. 

The paradigm for the majority of 
the left was in its declaration and pride 
in the republican socialist government 
being ‘democratic’ like Britain. Fair 
and balanced, moderate and 
democratic. Talk ofindustrial action in 
support of Spain was damned by this 
designation and acclamation. Striking 
for political reasons, in solidarity with 
Spain, against the policy of non¬ 
intervention and appeasement, 
would be undemocratic, would 


I have received a couple of more 
than useful donations this week - 
£60 from TR and £50 from WS - 
which provided us with a useful 
boost, as we move towards the 
end of our 2008 financial campaign. 

I also got a handy £30 cheque 
from Socialist Workers Party 
comrade FG, who writes: “I don’t 
often agree with you, but I can’t 
argue with the information you 
provide.” Here’s to the day when 
SWP members can access all the 
information they need from within 
their own organisation. 

There were also a number of 
smaller cheques plus two online 
donations, which provided a 
further £45 in total,plus £21 in new 
standing order contributions over 
the last seven days. All in all, I can 
report an extra £206 to take our 
December fighting fund to £448. 

To be honest, this is a bit behind 


frighten off the nice members of the 
middle class and constitutional 
political parties who might come into 
the popular front. 

Deeper still in this paradigm was 
republican Spain’s own international 
endeavour not to present the struggle 
as class on class, but only as 
democracy versus fascism, so as not 
to alienate bourgeois governments 
and parties around the world. 

As Orwell had suggested at the 
time, would that they had made the call 
not for defence of democratic Spain, 
but of revolutionary workers’ Spain - 
then mass international support of 
another order might have been 
forthcoming. This in turn would have 
set domestic agendas for a workers’ 
red front, rather than a popular front 
Truth was the Spanish government 
was nailing its own feet to the floor 
and greatly limiting the room it 
had for manoeuvre, and this was 
stamped on the nature of the 
international solidarity movement, 
perhaps damning both. 

Orwell had predicted that an 
international workers’ solidarity 
movement would tap into the huge 
prestige of the Soviet Union and the 
pro-Soviet parties. Unfortunately, as he 
and everyone else was to find out, both 
weie firmly wedded to the notion of the 
popular front. The logic was that the 
working class internationally was not 
strong enough on its own to defeat 
fascism. That was the logic too of the 
Spanish republican government. 
Ltefence of Spain was limited by its own 
popular front position. 

To repeat, if I have any complaint at 
all about Lewis’s book, it is that he 
does not set out these contradictions 
earlier and then elaborate them in detail 
later - we are halfway through before 
Lewis identifies this key observation. 
Likewise, he ought really to have set 
out the principal opposing positions 
and strategies vis-a-vis the popular 
front and its alternatives, right at the 
beginning instead of assuming this 
would be common knowledge 
perhaps. 

Nonetheless, this is comprehensive 
and scholarly work - hard going, but 
highly illuminating. At £52.50 in 
hardback only, maybe you will be 
testing Santa’s generosity in expecting 
a copy for Christmas • 

David Douglass 


where we need to be, especially as 
I won’t be here next week to egg 
you on (don’t forget, the next 
Weekly Worker doesn’t come out 
until January 8). So let me urge you 
now, comrades: please, please, help 
us end 2009 in the black - and 
certainly avoid running up a bigger 
deficit than the current £238. We 
must reach our £1,000 target as a 
very minimum. 

There was a healthy increase in 
web readers last week - up to 
20,766. I expect, once our site is 
upgraded and relaunched, we will 
see a permanent rise. It goes to 
show how highly we are valued. But 
this needs to be translated much 
more often into hard cash • 

Robbie Rix 

Fi II in a standing order form 
(back page), or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 
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Fadng up to 
the challenge 


T here was a thorough discussion of 
perspectives at the aggregate of 
CPGB members held in London on 
Sunday December 14. 

John Bridge outlined the Provisional 
Central Committee’s proposals for the 
goals andpriorities for ourwork in 2009 and 
beyond. Our intention to assist in the 
setting up of a new committee to advance 
the serious study of Marxism; the style, 
content and commissioning of articles for 
the Weekly Worker, the relaunching of the 
CPGB website; party organisation and 
education; the development of Communist 
Students; our work in Hands Off the 
People of Iran - all were touched upon in 
the debate. 

Marxism combines 
a scientific 
understanding of 
what exists with a 
vision of how to 
make a better 
world 

Comrade Bridge began by describing the 
current situation as that of economic as well 
as ideological crisis for the bourgeoisie, in 
which society is likely to become polarised 
and opportunities opened up for socialist 
organisations. But a turn to the left is not 
automatic. We have to act with calmness, 
decisiveness and boldness. 

We are seeing a revival of interest in 
Marx, with even the defenders of the 
system admitting that Marxism explains 
the crisis in a way which bourgeois 
theories cannot. What these pro¬ 
capitalist commentators do not say is 
that Marxism aims to change the world as 
well as to explain it. Marxism uniquely 
combines a clear scientific understanding 
of what exists with an inspiring vision of 
how to make a better world. 

There is no crisis of Marxism, but there 
is a crisis in the groups which call 
themselves Marxist. We describe these 
groups as our opponents, but this does 
not mean they are our enemies. Their 
members are on our side, and we want to 
make them part of the solution to the crisis. 
But at the moment their organisations are, 
individually and collectively, an obstacle 
to our goal of uni ting the advanced section 
of the working class in a single party. A 
party ofmany millions of workers is needed 
- as the crisis deepens, many more will look 
to Marxism for an answer. 

Should we then transform the Weekly 
Worker into a publication directly 
addressing newly radicalised workers? The 
problem with this is that for every CPGB 
member selling such a paper, there would 
perhaps be a dozen SWPers, and it would 
be difficult to convince the workers that we, 
rather than they, had the correct strategy. 
On what basis should workers choose 
between rival left groups on the margins 
of politics? That is why we still have to 
go through the existing left. But if the 
crisis deepens and there is a major class 
conflict, our tactics will certainly have 
to change. 

After outlining the strengths and 
weaknesses of the various left groups, 
comrade Bridge went on to discuss the 
Campaign for a Marxist Party, which has 
now been disbanded, and the planned 
successor to it - an appeal or committee 
more likely than the CMP to attract serious 
Marxists. Hopefully such a committee/ 


appeal would have an international 
dimension, and has already attracted 
promises of support from comrades in 
Ireland and Franee. 

Comrade Bridge outlined the PCC’s 
plans for the Weekly Worker itself. In 2009 
we expect to attract new readers who know 
less than our existing ones about the ins 
and outs of the left. Because of this we 
intend to widen the kind of debate we carry 
in the paper. Eg, as well as targeting 
social-imperialist Teft’ groups, we will 
include attacks on mainstream bourgeois 
commentators such as David Aaronovitch, 
Nick Cohen and Christopher Hitehins. The 
same goes for arguments with advocates 
of halfway house formations. This 
hardly means that we will abandon the 
necessary task of confronting and exposing 
the leaderships of the existing groups, but 
we need to shift our approach to appeal to 
a wider readership. 

We specifically need serious articles on 
the economic crisis. The paper still suffers 
from an acute shortage of good writers, 
and over the next year it is hoped that 
more of our comrades will develop their 
writing and political skills. We also want 
to publish articles by more and better non- 
CP GB writers. 

Most of our readers are on the web - with 
fewer demonstrations these days, most 
readers rarely see a hard copy of the paper. 
Comrade Bridge described the website as 
inadequate and insufficiently updated, but 
said plans to relaunch following a redesign 
are well advanced. We want it to be more 
than just a repository of old Weekly Worker 
articles. Specifically, it should include a 
section for people new to Marxism. 

Publication of Marxist books, by both 
CPGB authors and others, is also an 
important part of our work. Hillel Ticktin 
has written a book on crisis and perhaps 
the CPGB could assist in its publicity with 
special meetings, etc. Jack Conrad’s book 
Fantastic reality is being rewritten and 
updated and it was said that the second 
edition would focus less on polemics 
within the left and be more accessible to a 
wider audience. 

Comrades in London have been 
debating the CPGB Draft programme for 
two years and have now nearly reached 
the final stage prior to the writing 
of a preliminary redraft. Comrade Bridge 
explained this will incorporate suggestions 
made and will be published for further 
discussion by CPGB groups. In the early 
summer a weekend conference is planned 
where the whole organisation can go 
through the draft section by section. 

Discussing the organisation of party 
cells, comrade Bridge called for those 
outside London to hold public meetings, 
to be addressed by PCC comrades. 
Suggested subjects for talks at these 
meetings include the economic crisis, 
ecology and climate change, Europe and 
the nationalism of the left, and the Israel/ 
Palestine question. 

On finance, comrade Bridge reminded 
comrades that in the first half of 2008 the 
Weekly Worker successfully appealed for 
a £500 per month increase in standing order 
donations. The aim is to raise a further £500 
per month by the summer to begin with for 
both the party and the paper. 

Comrade Bridge concluded by stressing 
the continued centrality of Hopi and 
Communist Students in ourwork. 

In the discussion that followed, the 
planned launch of an appeal/committee to 
replace the CMP generated a lot of debate. 
Comrade Yassamine Mather suggested 
that discussions should be held by the end 
of January with the national committee of 


the CMP as was. Comrade Anne Me Shane 
suggested a speaking tour by leading 
comrades of the new committee to 
stimulate interest in a renewal of the 
Marxist project. She described a recent 
successful Hopi speaking tour in Ireland 
by comrades Mather and Moshe 
Machover. Comrade Ben Lewis suggested 
that the new group should have more of a 
European emphasis, publishing articles 
from comrades outside Britain. Comrade 
Phil Kent said what the left needs is a 
programme, and suggested incorporating 
discussion of the programme into the work 
of the new organisation. 

Comrade Tina Becker said our comrades’ 
contributions to the new formation 

In the summer a 
conference is 
planned where 
the organisation 
can go through 
the draft, section 
by section 

should be seen as part of the process of 
systematising education in the CPGB. In this 
connection she suggested that Communist 
Students cells should all study the same 
book, which couldbe coordinated with visits 
by PCC comrades. C omrade Lewis said that, 
with new people being drawn into politics 
by the crisis, and that with the average age 
of the party membership rapidly decreasing, 
we need to spend more time on education, 
to counteract the mistaken ideas which have 
become engrained in the ‘common sense’ 
consciousness of the left He suggested a 
systematic process of face to face meetings 
supplemented by an ‘introduction to 
Marxism’ course on the website. Comrade 
Mark Fischer agreed about the desirability 
of inculcating the best aspects of CPGB 
culture into new comrades, and proposed 
an induction programme. 

As the publication of the Weekly Worker 
is our most important activity, understand¬ 
ably most comrades contributed ideas 
about how it could be improved. Comrade 
Mather suggested reprinting articles from 
more obscure journals which deserved a 
broader readership, while comrade Lewis 
advocated a more organised system of 
commissioning articles from authors and 
a more thorough criticism of what CBGB 
comrades submitted. Comrade Macnair 
agreed that commissioning in advance is 
a good idea, although obviously with 
developments in the world needing to be 
covered quickly it is not always possible. 
Comrade Becker said it is often necessary 
to have last-minute articles, but many 
more could be commissioned well in 
advance. Comrade McShane pointed out 
that discussion within CPGB cells of 
commissioned articles was a good way 
of enhancing their quality. 

In conclusion, comrade Bridge 
re-emphasised that our fundamental thrust 
remains organising Marxists as Marxists. 
The unity of Marxists if feasible if we 
can break them from their sect mentality 
of bureaucratic centralism and lack of 
openness. 2009 will be a difficult year, but 
the CPGB is up to the challenge. 

Earlier on, comrades heard a report 
on the economic crisis and its political 
implications by comrade Mike Macnair. An 
article around this subject will appear in the 
next issue of the Weekly Worker • 

Mary Godwin 

Printed andpublished November Publications 


What we 
fight for 

■ Our central aim is the organisation of communists, 
revolutionary socialists and all politically advanced 
workers into a Communist Party. Without organisation 
the working class is nothing with the highest form of 
organisation it is everything. 

The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real 
Communist Party today. There are many so-called 'parties’ 
on the left. In reality they are confessional sects. Members 
who disagree with the prescribed line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek 
to achieve unity in action and a common world o it look. 
As long as they support agreed actions, members have 
the right to speak openly and form temporary or 
permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly strive to 
bri ng to the for e the f u ndamental q uesti on - end ing w ar i s 
bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we strive 
f orthe closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. We oppose every 
manifestation of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the principle, 'One state, 
one party’. To the extent that the European Union becomes 
a state then that necessitates EUwide trade unions and a 
Communist Party of the EU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is weakened and lacks 
coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising the 
importance of Marxism as aguide to practice. That theory 
is no dogma, but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
fitureof humanity at risk Capitalism is synonymous with 
war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global system 
capitalism can only be superseded globally. All forms of 
nationalist socialism are reactionary and anti-working 
class. 

■The capitalist class will neverwiHingy allow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. 
They will resist using every means at their disposal. 
Communists favour using parliament and winning the 
biggest possible working class representation. But 
workers must be readied to make revolution - peacefully 
if we can, forcibly if we must. 

■ Communistsf ightf or extreme democracy inall spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective 
circumstances allow to achieve a federal republic of 
England, Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland 
and a United States of Eirope. 

■ Communists favoir industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions 
transformed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the 
struggle for peace and ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions as pay, trade ini on rights 
and demands for high-quality health, housing and 
education. 

■Socialism represents victory in thebattlefor democracy. 
It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either 
democratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into 
its opposite. 

Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system which knows neither wars, 
exploitation, money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom and the real beginning 
of human history. 

All who accept these principles are urged to join the 
Communist Party. 
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Bail-out of big 
three stymied 
-for now 



Workers in the front line 


T he economic crisis continues 
to deepen, particularly in the 
country at its epicentre, the USA 
On December 12, the US Senate 
failed to pass an emergency bail-out 
fund of $14 billion, billed as a 
“bridging loan” to keep the ‘big 
three’ US car makers, Chrysler, 
General Motors and Ford, afloat. The 
package needed a qualified majority 
of 60 votes to pass - but, despite 
fraught negotiations between the 
two main parties, Senate Republicans 
voted overwhelmingly against, with 
the final tally at 52-35 in favour. 

The major sticking point, not 
uninterestingly, concerned the 
demands of the United Auto Workers 
union. Republicans insisted that pay 
rates and benefits for unionised 
workers be dramatically slashed; the 
union, for once with the support of 
Democrats, refused to accept this. As 
this point proved intractable, negoti¬ 
ations broke down entirely. Only 10 
Republicans broke ranks to support 
the package, along with 40 democrats 
and two independents. 

Massive panic in the financial 
markets was partially alleviated by 
signals from the Bush administration 
that it would bepiepared to relax its firm 
opposition to using funds from the 
Paulson bank bail-out kitty to aid the 
motor companies. On December 13, 
however, mooted figures turned out to 
amount to only $5-7 billion, and even 
if it is approved may not be enough. 
Originally the three corporations were 
asking for $34 billion. 

As an aside, one of those two 
independents was Bemie Sanders, 
who has the distinction of being the 
only avowedly ‘socialist’ member of 
Congress, and the first ever ‘socialist’ 
senator, although his view of socialism 
is of a ‘gas and water’ social democratic 
stripe. (You do not have to be a 
communist to doubt his leftist 
credentials, of course - centrist 
Democrat notable Howard Dean told 
NBC’s Meet the press that “Bernie 
can call himself anything he wants. 
He is basically a liberal Democrat” - 
May 22 2005). 

Sanders’ support, in this instance, 
was based on a well-founded concern 
that to let one of the big three go 
to the wall would result in mass 
unemployment almost overnight. 
Though it sounds a little dramatic, it 
should be a matter of no surprise to 
an attentive Marxist - forhalf a century 
or more, rigid vertical integration (eg, 
one auto company owns a steel mill, 
several parts plants and a car factory) 
of monopolies has been superseded 
by the contracting out of various 
productive processes, where the latter 
was not already dominant anyway. (At 
the extreme point, Coca Cola likes to 
boast that the only component of its 
flagship drink actually manufactured 
by the company is com syrup.) 

In the US auto industry, this ‘hub 
and spokes’ model has long extended 
beyond the Detroit city limits or even 
the national borders. A vast number 
of concerns, great and small, make a 
substantial part of their turnover 
from supplying Motor City with 
components - the largest do so for more 
than one of the big three companies. 
It is perfectly possible, then, for a 



Unsold 


Chrysler bankruptcy to knock out 
enough major parts concerns to break 
up the supply chain to GM and Ford, 
pulling them over the edge and, with 
them, practically the entire US owned 
domestic output in the auto industry. 
Estimates put the resulting increase in 
unemployment in the order of four to 
five million. Should both Chrysler 
and GM go, this outcome is by far the 
most likely. This is a situation highly 
vexatious to Ford, whose bottom line 
is in far better shape than either of its 
two rivals, but nevertheless has its 
destiny tied up with their survival. 

The political fallout would be seis¬ 
mic. There is, of course, the symbolic 
importance of these companies. The 
name of Henry Ford is synonymous 
with the introduction of mass produc¬ 
tion techniques into the auto industry, 
as well as making cars affordable 
for the American middle classes with 
the iconic black Model T, but more 
broadly for the great boom that 
America experienced between 1918 
and 1929 (hence unlucky Herbert 
Hoover’s campaign slogan, “A 
chicken in every pot and a car in 
every garage”). The significance of 
car ownership in American culture, 
moreover, is obvious to any viewer of 
imported films and TV shows. 


There is also the small matter of 
the consequences of throwing five 
million people out of work in one 
convulsive motion. Whether their 
anger takes a leftist, proletarian form 
or a far-right one, it is a dead cert for 
a social explosion. 

This is not, however, a shambolic 
repeat of the defeat of the Paulson 
plan first draft in Congress. That 
occasion, it will be recalled, saw a kind 
of ideological reflex on the part of 
hard-line Republicans scupper what 
they saw as an attack on the free 
market, as well as the honest ‘Joe 
Sixpack’American taxpayer, instead of 
a package objectively necessary to 
avoid a full-scale catastrophe of the 
1929 type. 

In this instance, the issues are far 
less clear for the ruling class. Firstly, 
it is worth paying attention to the 
actual point of dispute. Republicans 
demanded draconian pay restraint 
and slashing cuts on employment 
benefits for workers at corporations 
receiving bail-out money; the 
Democrats, under the influence of 
United Auto Workers, refused to 
accept any such amendment accept¬ 
able to the former. 

In reality, this points to a broader 
strategic question for the ruling 


class. Keynesian stimulus methods 
are commonly associated in the 
popular imagination with welfare, 
social provision, consumer demand 
management and so on; and, indeed, 
the post-war settlement combined all 
of those and found its intellectual 
expression in Keynesian theory. 

However, the two are not 
inseparable; and it is very much the 
case that - for example - in Britain, the 
present use of public funds to increase 
confidence in the financial sector by 
bailing out banks has been coupled 
with a fairly sharp increase in attacks 
on working class living standards, 
deepening cuts to benefits and a 
renewed ideological offensive on 
‘bogus’ claimants. In short, to adapt 
a recently popular epithet, it is ‘post¬ 
war social democracy for the rich’. 

The underlying reality here is that 
concessions made to the working 
class have a tendency to increase its 
general spontaneous combativity. It 
is more likely to press wage and other 
demands; it becomes stronger and 
partially aware of its own strength. 
Workers do not have to be flying the 
flag for communism for the struggles 
to be irksome for the bourgeoisie. 

The downside of such attacks, 
however, is precisely to either forfeit 
the cooperation of the labour 
bureaucracy (as with the UAW) or to 
render the unions so discredited as 
to be little use in restricting and 
containing the working class further 
down the line (along with the drop in 
consumer demand, and drop in 
productivity associated with paying 
below ‘efficiency wages’ - a flagship 
concept of Ford’s, of course). 

Secondly, there is the broader 
global context of the financial crisis. 
The bank bail-outs earlier this year 
were not simply bail-outs of this or 
that country’s financial sector. To 
rescue Bear Steams was to stabilise 
somewhat the international markets 
as a whole; Bear Steams was involved 
in mind-bendingly complex interactions 
with other banks and financial 
companies worldwide. One of the 
biggest headaches arising from the 
collapse of Lehman Brothers has 


been simply working out who owns 
what toxic asset. 

If the US state intervenes to rescue 
Ford, GM and Chrysler, it is a different 
matter. The overwhelming majority of 
the fixed capital in the US auto industry, 
like many other determinate industrial 
supply chains, is geographically 
concentrated in America. To bail out 
the industry is to do so at the expense 
of the Japanese, French, etc car makers. 

This is likely to be very badly 
received in Japan, whose own Honda 
has had to pull out of FI racing to cut 
costs. Japanese cars had made great 
strides into the American market over 
the last few decades, much to the 
consternation of American chauvinists 
- and GM. Japanese companies will cry 
foul at this snub to competition. 

The diplomatic issues also reveal 
another difficulty - these businesses 
(barring Ford) are failing. Wool- 
worths was not a random casualty in 
Britain, but had been stagnating for 
years. In a crisis, it is the weakest 
capitals which are wiped out - indeed, 
in some respects the ‘function’ of a 
classic crisis is ensure this happens, 
thus increasing average profitability 
at the expense of total capital invest¬ 
ment. That is its place in the business 
cycle. 

It seems likely that some kind of 
financial package will be granted to 
the big three. But American auto 
workers, and others, must prepare for 
the worst. Jobs will go, if not all of 
them; whether or not it is written into 
the terms of the bail-out, ruthless 
attacks on wages and conditions are 
highly likely over the coming period. 

Now, more than ever, the lack of a 
mass party guided by the politics of 
Marxism is going to be keenly felt, as 
unemployment rises and ever more 
people are forced into destitution. It will 
be necessary to strengthen massively 
the organisations of the working class, 
to rebuild them from the roots up. 
Resistance will not be suffered lightly 
by the bourgeoisie, either - as ever, the 
question of democracy and of self¬ 
organisation against the bureaucratic 
state is posed • 

James Turley 
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